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On  the  far  reef  the  breakers 
Recoil  in  scattered  foam , 

Yet  still  the  sea  behind  them 
Urges  its  forces  home. 

Its  chant  of  triumph  surges 
Through  all  the  thunderous  din — 
The  waves  may  break  in  failure 
But  the  tide  is  sure  to  win. 

O  mighty  sea,  thy  message 
In  clinging  spray  is  cast; 

Within  God’s  plan  of  progress 
It  matters  not  at  last 
How  wide  the  shores  of  evil, 

How  strong  the  reefs  of  sin — 

The  waves  may  break  in  failure 
But  the  tide  is  sure  to  win. 

- AUTHOR  UNKNOWN. 
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Pathfinders — Bishop  W .  R .  Lambuth  and  John 
Wesley  Gilbert 
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Chapter  One 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  JUNGLE’S  CHILDREN 


T^OR  twenty-five  years  have  we  given  our  thoughts,  our  prayers, 
our  love,  our  money  and  our  service  to  Africa.  The  sands  of  time 
pause  in  their  eternal  shifting,  the  tropical  moon  is  robed  in  a  festive 
gown  of  silver,  and  all  the  palm  trees  have  borrowed  the  moon’s  beams 
that  they,  too,  might  be  appropriately  dressed  to  help  celebrate  our 
silver  anniversary. 

As  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  began  its  work  in  the  Belgian  Congo  on  February  12, 
1914.  But  like  all  worth-while  enterprises  its  first  awakening  was  in 
the  heart  and  mind  of  a  great,  farseeing  person,  who  even  belore 
reaching  man’s  estate  yearned  to  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  Africa. 
This  little  boy  was  born  of  missionary  parents  on  the  mission  field 
of  China.  During  the  early  years  of  his  life  he  lived  on  his  grand¬ 
father’s  plantation  while  going  to  school  in  America.  His  grandfather 
owned  negro  slaves.  The  slavery  question  between  the  North  and 
the  South  was  the  issue  of  the  day,  and  the  War  between  the  States  broke 
out  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old.  Seeds  were  most  probably 
being  sown,  during  those  trying  years,  in  that  young  mind  and  heart 
which  in  later  years  made  Walter  Russell  Lambuth  the  loyal  friend 
of  the  negro  in  America  and  in  Africa.  It  was  not  until  years  later 
that  he  made  this  notation  in  his  diary,  "When  a  mere  lad,  I  read  the 
life  of  Robert  Moffatt  and  the  explorations  of  David  Livingstone  and 
desired  to  be  a  missionary  to  Africa.”  A  rich,  religious  heritage  from 
his  parents  and  grandparents  kept  him  true  to  his  faith  as  God  prepared 
him  for  greater  service. 

It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  want  to  be  near  his  parents, 

> 

and  that  he  should  return  to  the  land  of  his  birth — China — for 
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his  first  missionary  labors.  But  so  great  was  his  zeal  to  tell  abroad 
the  news  of  salvation  through  Christ,  and  so  big  was  his  heart  that 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea  were  unable  to  fill  it.  Africa  was  needed  to 
fill  the  aching  void. 


Walter  Russell  Lambuth,  M.D. 

Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

In  1891,  while  on  furlough  in  America,  Dr.  Lambuth  offered  him¬ 
self  to  the  Board  of  Missions  to  go  and  open  a  Mission  in  the  Congo. 
The  Board  was  not  ready.  Those  death  knells — debt  and  lack  of  convic- 
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tion — were  the  reasons  for  their  delay.  Dr.  Lambuth  never  admitted 
failure  when  his  duty  to  God  or  his  Christian  ideals  were  at  stake. 
He  had  the  patience  and  persistence  that  sooner  or  later  won  his 
goal.  A  favorite  expression  of  his  was,  "It  ought  to  be  done,  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  can  be  done.” 

How  well  can  be  imagined  the  reaction  of  Dr.  Lambuth,  who 
was  then  Bishop,  when  in  1910,  after  years  of  unremitting  effort, 
he  read  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Missions  during  that 
year: 

Resolved:  1.  That  the  Board  of  Mission  should  take  immediate 
and  definite  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Africa. 

2.  That  we  have  received  with  pleasure  the  memorial  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  on  the  subject  of  opening  a  mission  in 
Africa  and  pledging  their  co-operation. 

3.  That  we  have  heard  with  deep  interest  the  offer  of  Prof.  J.  W. 
Gilbert  for  missionary  work  in  Africa,  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

4.  That  our  secretaries  be  instructed  to  confer  concerning  the 
opening  of  a  mission  in  Africa  with  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
last  General  Conference  of  the  M.E.  Colored  Church  on  the  subject 
of  co-operation  in  missionary  work. 

5.  That  we  authorize  one  of  our  secretaries  to  visit  Africa  to  study 
the  conditions  there  with  reference  to  one  or  more  eligible  sites  for 
missionary  work;  and  that  we  authorize  a  "special”  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  to  enterprise  such  a  beginning  of  a  mission  in  Africa. 

Imagine  again  the  great  joy  with  which  he  must  have  received 
the  commission  to  go  to  Africa  and  to  select  a  site  suitable  for 
establishing  the  new  mission.  Bishop  Lambuth  chose  as  his  traveling 
companion  Dr.  John  W.  Gilbert,  who  was  a  negro  professor  at  Paine 
College.  He  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  Paine  College,  attended 
Brown  University,  and  while  there  won  a  scholarship  to  study  Greek 
at  the  American  School  of  Classics  in  Athens,  Greece.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  several  languages  exceedingly  well.  In  later  years  Bishop 
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Lambuth  paid  him  this  tribute:  "I  know  John  W.  Gilbert  as  few  men 
do.  For  sincerity  of  purpose,  high  character,  and  noble  ideals,  he  has 
few  equals  and  surely  no  superior.” 

John  Wesley  Gilbert  had  just  been  elected  to  the  faculty  of 
Paine  College  when  he  received  the  invitation  to  be  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Bishop  Lambuth  on  his  first  trip  to  Africa.  Gilbert 
was  the  first  negro  to  be  elected  to  the  faculty.  He  was  not  willing 
to  give  up  his  new  position  and  take  up  the  trials  and  hardships 
engendered  in  a  pioneer  trip  through  the  wild,  dark,  dangerous  conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa.  But  he  had  a  friend  who,  he  was  sure,  would  be  not 
only  qualified  but  also  eager  to  make  the  journey.  When  he  went  to 
see  his  friend  in  order  to  make  the  final  arrangements  for  the  trip 
to  Africa,  he  was  shocked  to  find  that  his  friend  was  dead.  While 
standing  by  the  open  grave  of  the  man  who  had  so  earnestly  desired 
to  go  to  Africa,  Dr.  Gilbert  felt  the  stirring  call  of  duty;  he  felt 
that  God  had  called  him  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  was  necessary. 
He  was  unable  to  deny  the  call — go  to  Africa  he  must.  Once  he  saw 
his  duty  clear,  he  returned  to  the  college  and  immediately  began  to 
make  enthusiastic  preparations  for  the  long  journey  which  he  and 
Bishop  Lambuth  were  to  share  together.  The  father  heart  of  God 
was  full  of  compassion  for  Llis  children  who  sat  in  darkness  and  sin 
and  superstition.  God  works  through  men,  His  wonders  to  perform. 
Bishop  Lambuth  and  Dr.  Gilbert  were  God’s  first  answers  to  the  call 
of  His  jungle  children. 


Chapter  Two 


TRAIL  BREAKING  IN  A  SAVAGE  TRIBE 
"Prepare  ye  the  way Luke  3:  4 

'TiHUS  began  the  journey  from  New  York  to  England,  Belgium, 
across  France,  through  the  Mediterranean  and  down  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  where  they  first  sighted  Africa,  October  24,  1911,  at 
the  small  port  of  Dakar.  In  his  diary  Bishop  Lambuth  describes  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  continent  of  Africa:  "A  long  line  of  sandy  beaches 
with  low  hills  rising  to  an  eminence  of  two  hundred  feet.  It  looked 
like  a  tawny  Numidian  lion  crouching  on  the  shore  with  his  head  to 

the  south . Gilbert  and  I  retired  to  our  rooms  and  prayed  that 

God  would  accept  a  re-dedication  of  our  lives  upon  this,  the  threshold 
of  the  great  African  continent  of  our  new  life  work.” 

After  leaving  Dakar  they  sailed  around  the  western  hump  of  Africa 
until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  that  river  of  mystery — the  Congo 
River.  One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  up  the  Congo  they  boarded  a 
curious  little  puffing,  squeaking  train  in  order  to  get  around  the 
treacherous  rapids  of  the  river.  It  took  them  until  the  ninth  of  Novem¬ 
ber  to  reach  the  town  of  Leopoldville,  where  they  had  to  wait  for 
one  of  the  smaller  river  steamers  to  take  them  further  on  their  journey. 
Bishop  Lambuth  wrote  in  his  diary: 

"Had  to  wait  at  Leopoldville  for  our  trunks  to  come  from  Matadi 
and  for  a  boat  to  take  us  to  Luebo.  We  walked  to  the  rapids  by  the 
native  hospital  which  rests  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  is  the 
'Stanley  Tree.’  ....  Lovely  panorama,  water  calm  and  peaceful  in  the 

pool,  rushing  and  roaring  at  our  feet  and  in  cascades . Passed  the 

old  and  new  cemeteries.  Many  dead.  Strong  drink  and  evil  living 
explain  much.” 

The  next  day,  November  10,  1911,  Bishop  Lambuth  made  this  im¬ 
pressive  entry  in  his  diary: 
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"My  birthday!  Fifty-seven!  The  time  is  short  and  very  precious. 
God  help  me  to  improve  it.  I  thank  Him  for  the  privilege  of  being 
in  Africa.  When  a  mere  lad  I  read  the  life  of  Robert  Moffatt  and 
the  explorations  of  David  Livingstone  and  desired  to  be  a  missionary 
in  Africa.  Upon  returning  to  the  United  States  from  Japan  in  1891 
I  offered  the  Board  to  come  and  open  a  Mission  on  or  near  the  Upper 
Congo.  The  Board  was  not  ready.  In  an  interview  with  Henry  M. 
Stanley  I  was  confirmed  in  my  views  and  strengthened  in  my  purpose. 
He  urged  me  and  my  church  to  come.  Said  the  field  was  open  and 
ripe  and  that  what  was  done  should  be  done  quickly.” 

It  was  after  they  left  Leopoldville  that  the  two  travelers  began  to 
experience  some  of  the  real  hardships  of  Congo  travel.  At  Dema  they 
boarded  what  the  Bishop  describes  as  "about  the  smallest  and  worst 
boat  on  the  Congo  tributaries.”  His  room  wa*  a  cubby  hole  seven  by 
ten  feet,  as  the  captain  shifted  him  from  the  only  other  room  on  this 
"Lusitania  of  the  Kasai”  (as  he  calls  it),  so  that  the  larger  room  might 
be  used  as  a  dining  room,  a  lounge,  and  a  cabin  for  another  passenger. 
"But  there  is  one  comfort  in  the  change,”  says  the  Bishop.  "We  are 
just  six  feet  further  from  the  thirty  cases  of  ammunition  and  ten  of 
powder  just  under  the  hatch  in  the  hold,  which  is  not  six  feet  deep. 
I  stood  in  it  looking  for  a  missing  box  and  my  shoulders  reached  the 
deck.  The  boilers  are  only  four  feet  from  the  powder  and  twelve  feet 
from  the  ammunition.  On  each  box  was  plainly  printed  in  large,  black 
stencil  letters  the  significant  words:  'Powder — Explosive  Material — 
Handle  carefully — Keep  from  the  Boilers.’  I  pointed  this  out  to 
Gilbert  and  was  sorry  I  did  it.  If  his  hair  could  have  uncurled,  it  would 
have  done  it.  I  remarked,  'Gilbert,  we  are  in  no  hurry  to  get  to 
heaven,  but  it  is  well  that  we  prepare  for  any  exigency.’  Hardly  had 
I  uttered  the  words  when  one  of  the  Negro  hands  dropped  one  of  the 
boxes  off  his  shoulder.  It  will  be  a  miracle  of  grace  if  we  are  not 
blown  to  atoms  before  we  reacfl  Luebo.  To  be  thrown  into  the  river 
would  not  be  much  improvement  in  the  situation,  since  it  is  teeming 
with  crocodiles.  But  we  are  in  our  Father’s  hands,  and  with  David 
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Livingstone  I  am  convinced  that  we  seem  to  be  immortal  until  our 
work  is  done.” 

And  so  they  steamed  slowly  up  the  river,  whose  banks  were  thick 
with  tropical  vegetation  and  where  the  natives  often  came  running 
down  through  the  tall  grass  to  see  the  steamer.  By  December  1,  they 
had  reached  Mange,  one  of  the  most  attractive  posts  on  the  river. 
Here  Bishop  Lambuth  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  diary:  "Fare 
gets  poorer.  Cooks  and  boys  horribly  dirty.  Sheets  for  table  cloth 
and  cotton  rags  for  napkins  (I  use  my  handkerchief).  Flies  a  pest. 
Butter  dished  with  spoon  and  that  has  gone  bad.  No  milk.  Allowance 
of  two  lumps  of  sugar  for  each.  Dough  mixed  in  wash  pan  belonging 

to  Negro  engineer . Jam  only  one  tin  in  a  week.  Bread  sour  but 

buffalo  meat  and  chicken  good.  Antelope  tough  as  leather. 

"Temperature  more  bearable  today.  Between  two  and  four  almost 
insupportable.  We  have  no  escape.  Steam  chests  and  engine  within 
five  feet.  Sun  pouring  upon  thin  pine  deck  one  foot  above  our  heads. 
.  .  .  .  Never  was  in  quite  such  a  'hot  box,’  but  I  can  stand  it  if  anybody 
can. 

it  is  shortly  after  this  that  the  passengers  on  the  boat  suffered  what 
the  Bishop  calls  a  period  of  "intermittent  starvation.”  "We  are  only 
beginning  to  realize  the  pinch.  Breakfast  almost  unbearable.  Still  my 
appetite  is  good  and  digestion  unimpaired.  A  teaspoonful  of  pickle 
vinegar  plus  mustard  helps  me  through  all  right.  Bread  sour — coffee 
dirty — bananas  decayed — ants  in  soup.” 

At  Pangu  he  saw  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Mission.  The  priest 
came  down  in  pith  helmet  and  black  gown.  "Why  can’t  a  man  in  the 
tropics  cast  off  his  regalia?”  asks  the  Bishop  in  his  diary.  "I  recall 
Stanley’s  disgust  at  Zanzibar.” 

As  the  boat  stopped  at  this  post,  the  Bishop  climbed  up  the  very 
high  bank  of  the  river  to  find  the  government  agent  standing  trembling 
at  the  top,  supported  by  two  natives.  He  was  very  pale  and  his  face 
swollen  with  fever  or  some  other  tropical  disease.  The  post  hospital 
was  here  but  the  doctor  was  absent  up  the  river.  Bishop  Lambuth 
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found  several  of  the  natives  sick,  one  man  trying  to  walk  with  an 
infected  heel.  "It  is  a  wonder  they  don’t  all  die,”  he  says.  "Many  do. 
O  God,  what  can  I  do  to  help  this  fair  land,  which  seems  to  be  cursed 
With  sin  in  the  white  man  and  the  black?” 

The  fare  on  the  boat  grew  worse.  On  December  5,  the  Bishop 
records  "intermittent  starvation”  again.  "Few  slices  of  fat  ham — 
strong  cheese — miserable  tea — no  milk — jam  out — bread  out.  Boy 
runs  in  with  a  smile  on  face  and  half  a  dozen  mangoes  to  fill  us  up.” 

On  December  7  came  their  last  breakfast  on  the  little  steamer. 
The  Bishop’s  diary  reads:  "Last  breakfast.  Reduced  to  sour  bread, 
mustard,  thin  slices  of  fat  ham,  worst  coffee  we  have  had.  No  butter. 
No  jam.  We  had  three  green  mangoes.” 

Such  were  some  of  the  hardships  endured  to  found  the  Congo 
Mission. 

How  happy  they  were  that  morning  of  December  7,  1911,  to  land 
at  Luebo,  the  Presbyterian  mission  station.  This  denomination  had 
for  some  time  been  at  work  among  the  Baluba  tribe  in  the  Congo. 
Bishop  Lambuth  records  in  his  diary  that  "after  I  became  Missionary 
Secretary  in  18  92  the  Presbyterians  repeatedly  urged  us  to  join  them 

on  the  Kasai . At  last  I  am  here  with  John  Wesley  Gilbert  to  study 

the  field  and  report  to  the  Board  concerning  a  location  of  the  Mission 
it  has  determined  to  establish.” 

After  enjoying  the  hospitality  and  fellowship  of  the  missionaries  at 
Luebo,  Bishop  Lambuth  and  Gilbert  turned  their  faces  toward  the  un¬ 
charted  land  of  a  tribe  of  unevangelized  natives  called  the  "Atetela.” 
From  that  time  on  the  journey  was  replete  with  interest,  though  beset 
with  hardships,  privations  and  dangers.  Their  caravan  consisted  of 
sixty  carriers  loaded  with  tents,  cots,  food,  medicine  and  various  other 
equipment.  Their  pocketbooks  consisted  of  sixteen  sacks  of  salt,  and 
many  bales  of  cloth  selected  with  a  view  to  pleasing  the  native  eye. 
Mr.  Woolworth  had  not  yet  considered  it  opportune  to  open  a  chain  of 
stores  in  Africa — money  was  worse  than  useless,  except  to  hang  as  a 
pendant  from  the  native’s  neck.  This  is  equally  as  true  in ’the  out- 
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villages  of  Africa  today.  Salt,  old  razor  blades,  and  matches  will  be 
accepted  far  more  readily  than  money. 

As  the  caravan  wended  its  tedious  way  over  hill  and  dale,  and 
through  swamps,  wading  rivers  and  fighting  Africa’s  teeming  carniv¬ 
orous  insects,  Gilbert  led  the  way,  so  that  his  black  breast  might  be 
the  first  to  meet  any  danger,  and  form  a  protection  for  his  white  friend. 
Bishop  Lambuth  traveled  at  the  rear  of  the  caravan  to  prevent 
stragglers  from  running  away  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  savages — 
for  the  people  of  the  Atetela  tribe,  through  whose  land  they  were 
traveling,  were  known  far  and  wide  as  savages  and  cannibals.  During 
the  forty-one  days  of  continuous  walking  and  searching,  Lambuth 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "I  solemnly  and  deliberately — yea,  joyfully — re¬ 
dedicate  my  life  to  my  Master  and  Lord  for  service  here  or  anywhere. 
My  hand,  my  heart,  and  my  all  are  his.  May  he  guide  and  help  in 
founding  a  mission  which  shall  save  millions  yet  unborn.”  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  they  traveled  by  hammock  and  on  foot 
before  they  reached  the  village  of  Wembo  Nyama  ....  then,  at 
their  journey’s  end  to  be  met  by  a  six-foot-two-inch-high,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pound  native  chief  who  received  them  sullenly  and 
with  suspicion.  Was  that  not  enough  to  make  even  the  stoutest  hearts 
faint  had  not  a  kind  Heavenly  Father  been  guiding  their  destinies? 

Suddenly,  the  light  of  a  great  joy  broke  upon  the  chief’s  face.  Among 
the  Bishop’s  caravan  he  had  recognized  a  dear  friend  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  twenty  years.  So  great  was  his  joy  that  his  heart  was 
opened  and  men  both  black  and  white  were  allowed  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  his  happiness.  He  gave  the  Bishop  two  goats  and  two  bags 
of  rice,  and  ordered  a  feast  prepared  for  the  white  visitors.  Bishop 
Lambuth  and  Dr.  Gilbert  tried  to  shake  hands  with  the  native  chil¬ 
dren  but  they  ran  away  from  them  and  hid  behind  the  palm  trees 
in  the  chief’s  yard.  Their  timidity  soon  vanished  when  the  Bishop 
produced  a  ball  and  began  to  play  with  them.  Then  Bishop  Lambuth 
spoke  to  the  people  through  a  native  interpreter  whom  he  had  brought 
from  the  Presbyterian  Mission.  Using  one  stick  alone  he  showed 
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them  how  easily  it  could  be  broken,  but  when  several  sticks  were  tied 
together  they  could  not  be  broken.  He  said  to  them,  "We  must 
always  be  kind  to  each  other  and  work  together  and  then  we  will  be 
strong.  We  must  be  friends  if  we  are  going  to  work  together.  Will 
you  not  shake  my  hand  now  and  tell  me  'Moyo’?”  (Moyo  is  the 
native  greeting  meaning  "Life  to  you.”)  Always  in  just  such  a 
simple  way  did  he  win  the  friendship  of  all  whom  he  met.  It  was 
February  1,  1912,  when  they  arrived,  and  they  were  to  celebrate  their 
arrival  by  feasting  with  the  Big  Chief.  The  menu — had  it  been 
written — would  have  read  like  this: 

Manioc  Root  Rote 

Flying  Ants  Frits  Caterpillars  saute  in  palm  oil 

Sweet  Potatoes  en  ashes 
Stewed  Monkey  A  La  Africain 

The  Bishop  and  Gilbert  were  brave  men,  they  had  met  every  test 
with  courage  and  fortitude,  their  grim  determination  could  over¬ 
come  ALMOST  any  obstacle.  In  this  case  their  grim  determination 
did  overcome  all  of  the  potatoes,  a  few  nibbles  of  the  manioc  bread, 
but  they  were  beaten  in  battle  by  insignificant  little  ants  and  cater¬ 
pillars  before  they  reached  the  monkey.  The  chief  has  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  those  white  men  didn’t  like  meat. 

The  Bishop  never  doubted  the  fact  that  he  was  an  instrument 
being  used  of  God  and  guided  by  God  in  the  selection  of  the  field  where 
God  would  have  our  church  open  its  African  mission.  After  leaving  the 
territory  which  was  being  worked  by  the  American  Presbyterian 
Congo  Mission  and  forging  ahead  into  uncharted,  unoccupied  fields, 
the  Bishop  often  wondered  if  he  had  reached  his  goal.  He  never  let 
his  own  judgment  block  the  will  of  God.  Each  morning  saw  the 
two  men  praying  for  God’s  guidance  during  the  travel  of  the  new 
day;  each  night  found  them  asking  God  the  question,  "Is  this  the 
place?”  Yet  until  they  reached  the  big,  long,  palm-bedecked  village 
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of  Wembo  Nyama,  God  had  each  time  led  them  further  afield,  an¬ 
swering,  "Not  yet.”  After  spending  four  days  with  the  Big  Chief 
and  searching  out  the  surrounding  country,  Bishop  Lambuth  was 
convinced  that  his  journey  was  at  an  end.  The  chief  begged  to  have 
the  mission  of  God  near  his  village.  He  promised  to  protect  always  the 
white  people  of  God  and  to  help  them  in  every  way  that  he  could. 
The  situation  was  almost  ideal.  This,  then,  was  to  be  the  site  where 
should  be  started  the  first  work  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Africa. 

During  the  four  days  stay  at  Wembo  Nyama  village,  Bishop  Lambuth 
and  Chief  Wembo  Nyama  became  steadfast  friends.  It  was  a  friendship 
which  lasted  a  lifetime,  and  Chief  Wembo  Nyama  still  reveres  the 
memory  of  his  first  white  friend,  lo,  these  many  years  later.  The  last 
night  before  the  Bishop  and  Gilbert  started  on  the  return  trip  to 
America,  Chief  Wembo  Nyama  and  Lambuth  walked  together  in 
the  moonlight  toward  the  proposed  site  of  the  new  mission.  They 
mounted  a  tall  ant-hill  better  to  see  the  surrounding  plain.  It  was 
there  in  the  moonlight  that  Chief  Wembo  Nyama  exacted  a  promise 
fiom  the  Bishop.  "Promise  me  that  when  eighteen  moons  have  gone 
over  our  heads,  that  our  shadows  shall  fall  again  side  by  side  in  the 
moonlight.”  The  Bishop  promised  to  return  in  eighteen  moons,  if 
possible.  Whereupon  the  chief  declared  that  he  would  keep  a  record 
of  time  by  cutting  notches  in  a  stick — one  notch  for  each  full  moon 
until  eighteen  notches  were  cut. 

Dr.  Gilbert  was  a  keen  observer,  and  while  on  this  journey  with 
Bishop  Lambuth  he  gathered  much  material  which  was  later  to 
delight,  instruct,  and  amuse  his  white  audiences  in  America.  One 
story  which  never  failed  to  gain  a  response  from  his  audience  was 
that  of  an  African  fishing  trip.  The  Bishop  and  Gilbert  were  sharing 
an  African  dugout  canoe,  and  were  patiently  and  quietly  awaiting 
the  fish’s  inclination  to  bite.  Suddenly  the  quietness  was  broken  by 
a  snort  which  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  waters  of  that  muddy  little 
river.  They  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  the  hideous  features  of  a 
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huge  hippo  break  the  water’s  surface  within  a  short  distance  of  their 
boat.  Just  as  the  two  men  were  planning  an  escape  in  the  opposite 
direction,  another  snort  caused  Gilbert  to  jump  around,  and  there  at 
his  back  he  looked  down  the  throat  of  another  hippo  whose  open 
jaws  were  apt  to  make  even  the  bravest  heart  feel  like  "a  Jonah.” 
Without  allowing  the  fisherman  a  sporting  chance  of  escape,  hippo 
heads  began  to  pop  up  like  corks  on  all  sides  of  them.  How  they 
managed  to  escape  was  always  kept  a  dark  secret  between  the 
two  explorers,  but  escape  they  did,  for  Gilbert  in  referring  to  the 
experience  said,  "Some  black  folks  want  to  have  straight  hair.  I 
don’t.  1  have  tried  it.  Every  hair  on  my  head  was  perfectly  straight 
and  able  to  stand  alone.  I  don’t  want  to  be  white.  I  know  how  it 
it  feels,  for  I  was  lily  white  for  a  few  minutes.” 

After  his  return  to  America,  Bishop  Lambuth  was  caught  in  the 
whirl  of  official  duties,  and  he  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
his  promise  to  the  black  chief.  So  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Motte 
Martin  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Luebo,  asking  that  a  message  be 
sent  by  overland  runners  to  Chief  Wembo  Nyama,  telling  him  that  he 
(the  Bishop)  was  unavoidably  detained  but  would  arrive,  if  possible, 
by  the  twenty-fourth  moon.  In  order  to  assure  the  arrival  of  the  verbal 
message  (the  chief  was  unable  to  read)  four  men  were  sent  out  from 
Luebo,  so  that  they  might  act  as  protectors  for  each  other  from  the 
many  dangers  along  the  way — such  as  wild  animals  and  tribal  warfare. 
The  time  was  near  to  cut  the  eighteenth  notch  when  the  messengers 
arrived.  When  he  received  the  message,  the  chief  said,  "It  is  well.  The 
white  man  keeps  his  word.”  The  messengers  were  loaded  with  gifts  of 
food  and  each  was  given  seven  yards  of  cloth.  As  they  were  leaving 
Wembo  Nyama  to  return  to  Luebo,  the  chief  gave  them  a  spear  saying, 
"Present  this  spear  to  Kabengele  (Lambuth)  as  a  guarantee  of  pro¬ 
tection  when  he  comes  with  his  people.” 


Chapter  Three 

INTERVIEWING  THE  ATETELA 

f  I  ’HE  Belgian  Congo  is  in  that  part  of  Africa  which  has  been  called 
A  the  "zone  of  pagan  supremacy.”  This  section  of  Africa  is  said 
to  be  "the  largest  area  of  pagan  barbarism  to  be  found  in  the  world.” 
In  the  center  of  this  area  is  a  tribe  of  people  called  the  Atetela, 
whose  language  is  Otetela.  It  is  among  these  people  near  the 
big  village  of  Wembo  Nyama  that  the  Methodist  Mission  was  opened. 
In  speaking  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  Mr.  Patton  writes  in  The  Lure 
of  Africa,  "Yes,  it  is  real  Africa,  because  it  is  the  black  man’s 
Africa.  The  white  man  is  not  tempted  to  linger  in  these  parts.  There 
will  always  be  government  officials,  plantation  overseers,  and,  of 
course,  missionaries  who  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  aid 
of  frequent  furloughs  and  rigid  attention  to  health;  but  as  far  as 
white  people  generally  are  concerned,  over  the  Congo  valley  and  the  lake 
country  God  has  hung  the  sign,  'Keep  Out.’  This  much,  at  least, 
of  the  earth’s  surface  is  to  be  the  undisputed  abode  of  the  dusky  members 
of  the  race.”  This  writer  overlooked  the  delightfully  cool  nights, 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  abundance  of  fresh  fruits,  and  many  other 
advantages  of  which  not  the  least  is  the  perpetual  summer.  In  fact, 
a  missionary  from  the  Congo,  saucily  wrote  this  little  jingle  to  her 
family — during  the  winter  season. 

"You  can  have  your  biting  breezes 
Your  wheezes  and  your  sneezes; 

You  can  have  your  radiators; 

We  prefer  our  alligators; 

You  can  have  your  frozen  noses, 

We  use  ours  to  smell  the  roses. 

And  we’re  shouting  Congo  Cheer 
In  your  poor  old  frozen  ear.” 

- ADAPTED. 
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Which  only  goes  to  prove  that  all  eyes  are  not  focused  for  seeing  the 
same  things  in  this  old  world  of  ours. 

The  Atetela  had  long  possessed  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  at  Luebo,  and  it  was  at  their  suggestion 
that  Bishop  Lambuth  and  Dr.  Gilbert  visited  the  tribe  in  1912  and 
decided  to  open  the  first  Methodist  Mission  in  Africa.  In  times  past 
they  had  been  rebellious  against  the  white  man’s  rule,  but  at  this 
period  they  had  begun  to  accept  the  new  regime  without  much  com¬ 
plaint.  They  were  cannibals  before  they  were  subdued  by  the  Belgian 
Government.  The  men  were  expert  hunters  and  builders,  the  women 
were  good  gardeners.  Some  of  the  men  were  blacksmiths  and  forged 
tools  from  native  ore.  Some  were  quite  clever  in  making  wicker 
furniture  and  baskets.  They  were  a  very  proud  race.  Their  remote 
situation  in  the  center  of  the  continent  had  isolated  them  more  or 
less  from  contact  with  other  rulers  and  people.  They  had  never  been 
reduced  to  slavery  by  outsiders,  though  they  themselves  owned  slaves 
from  among  their  own  people.  They  did  not  take  punishment  without 
considerable  protest.  No  form  of  punishment  was  so  effective  as 
demotion  to  a  lower  status.  It  hurt  their  pride  to  be  degraded  in  the 
eyes  of  their  associates  and  the  world.  However,  they  are  better  off 
with  this  pride,  hard  as  it  may  be  for  them  to  learn  humility,  than 
without  any  pride  at  all.  Pride  is  like  temper;  once  a  man  has 
conquered  it,  the  better  off  he  is  for  it. 

Along  with  this  pride  goes,  naturally,  conservatism.  The  Atetela 
are  extremely  emotional  as  are  all  primitive  people,  but  they  are  not 
eager  to  grab  every  innovation  as  quickly  as  other  African  tribes. 
Consequently,  they  will  not  blindly  follow  any  leader,  nor  will  they 
move  en  masse  to  Christianity,  as  has  occurred  in  other  places.  The 
worst  sins  of  the  Atetela  are  polygamy  and  impurity.  The  polygamist 
is  afraid  of  the  gospel  lest  it  estrange  his  wives  and  cause  them  to 
run  away.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  part  with  their  extra  wives  because 
it  touches  two  of  their  most  vital  points,  their  pride  and  their  pocket 
books.  The  sin  of  impurity  has  a  strong  hold  upon  them.  They  seem 
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to  be  unable  to  recognize  such  misbehavior  as  sinful.  They  have  no 
moral  consciousness,  it  must  be  created  for  them.  The  people  believe 
in  their  idols.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  African  has  his  idols,  charms 
and  incantations,  for  man  must  always  worship  something. 

The  Atetela  people  respect  the  white  man,  though  they  often 
resent  his  discipline;  yet  more  often  than  not,  they  will  imitate  him 
in  as  many  ways  as  possible.  They  are  an  intelligent  people,  exceedingly 
friendly  and  hospitable,  and  always  make  one  feel  welcome  in  their 
homes  or  villages. 

Before  the  white  man  came,  not  a  village  had  a  single  paragraph 
written  in  the  native  language,  nor  did  they  know  what  the  alphabet 
was.  Theirs  was  only  a  spoken  language  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth  from  generation  to  generation.  Even  today,  after  twenty-five 
years,  natives  arriving  at  the  mission  for  the  first  time,  to  attend 
school,  are  amazed  and  amused  that  the  white  man  can  make  a  piece 
of  paper  talk  in  the  native  language — for  that  is  what  they  think 
reading  is.  Realizing  that  the  native  was  an  ignorant  barbarian,  one 
is  surprised  to  find  him  so  kindly  disposed,  trusting,  loving,  eager  to 
learn,  and  as  meek  and  simple  as  a  child.  The  Atetela  are  a  strong 
and  vigorous  tribe  of  people  and  well  worth  any  effort  put  forth  for 
their  salvation. 

This  territory  of  the  tribe  covers  an  area  of  thirty-five  thousand 
square  miles.  This  is  sparsely  settled,  the  total  population  being  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  This  section  of  the  Congo  is  three  and 
a  half  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The  year  is  divided  into  the  "wet 
season”  and  the  "dry  season.”  For  nine  months  of  the  year  there  are 
frequent  rains,  but  for  the  remaining  three  months  there  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  shower.  The  thermometer  seldom  mounts  above  ninety-five 
degrees,  the  nights  are  always  cool — and  after  storms  are  often  cold. 
The  jungles  are  teeming  with  wild  animals.  Sometimes  lions  and 
leopards  are  heard  during  the  night,  but  unless  one  seeks  them  out  he 
seldom  meets  them — fortunately.  Life  among  the  Atetela  tribe  is 
abounding  in  opportunities  and  adventure,  and  alive  with  interest. 


Chapter  Four 


VOLUNTEERS  FOR  CHRIST 

T'XURING  the  latter  part  of  1913,  while  the  moon  continued  to 
steer  its  steady  course  across  the  heavens,  a  group  of  courageous 
missionaries  were  being  led  by  Bishop  Lambuth  slowly  but  surely 
toward  the  campfire  where  the  big  African  Chief  sat  cutting  notches 
on  his  stick.  The  party  of  new  missionaries  was  composed  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Mumpower  and  little  eleven-months-old  Betty  Mum- 
power,  of  Doniphan,  Mo.;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bush  of  Charlestown, 
West  Virginia;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Stockwell  of  Lake  Charles, 
La. 

On  December  the  twenty-fifth  the  party  had  reached  Luebo,  the 
mission  station  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Congo  Mission — more 
commonly  called  by  the  initials,  "A.P.C.M.”  In  speaking  of  the 
hospitality  accorded  the  missionary  party  at  Luebo,  Mrs.  Mumpower 
says,  "Our  Presbyterian  brethren  gave  us  freely  of  their  time.  They 
extended  to  us  the  use  of  their  store  (of  supplies),  supplying  us  with 
the  necessary  goods  for  the  establishment  of  our  work;  they  cashed 
our  checks,  giving  us  the  necessary  currency  for  the  payment  of 
our  workmen  and  caravan;  they  gave  us  three  of  their  best  evangelists 
and  eleven  of  their  church  members,  all  belonging  to  and  speaking 
the  language  of  the  Atetela,  the  tribe  among  whom  our  work  was 
to  be  established.”  Bishop  Lambuth  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Mr.  Morrison,  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  news  bulletin,  The  Kasai 
Herald,  while  still  on  the  A.P.C.M.  mission  boat,  "The  Samuel  Laps- 
ley,”  en  route  to  Wembo  Nyama: 

"The  thrill  that  comes  with  the  privilege  of  sounding  out  the 
Word  of  the  Lord!  Who  can  express  the  real  joy  of  it  to  the  heart  of 
the  messenger  who  has  obeyed  the  command  and  gone  to  the  regions 
beyond?  With  the  privilege  comes  the  promise  of  power.  The  ful¬ 
ness  of  that  power  is  to  him  who  goes  forth  in  the  Name  of  the 
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Lord  of  Hosts.  There  will  be  at  times  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  of 
helplessness  which  is  natural  and  human.  But  thanks  be  unto  God 
there  is  a  triumphant  faith  possible  to  all  of  us,  which  in  the  words 
of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  in  his  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
will  enable  us  to  assert,  'Our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only, 
but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance.’ 

"That  Word  has  been  sounded  out  from  Luebo  along  forest  paths, 
through  open  veldts,  in  hundreds  of  villages  and  in  the  ears  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  who  had  never  heard  the  Glad  Tidings.  Our 
party  of  eight  have  been  inspired  and  our  faith  greatly  strengthened 
by  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  wonderful  work  our  Presby¬ 
terian  brethren  have  under  God  been  enabled  to  do.  From  the  day 
after  Christmas,  when  we  arrived  on  the  'Lapsley,’  until  the  second 
day  of  January,  when  we  took  our  departure  for  Wembo  Nyama, 
via  Lusambo,  it  has  been  one  continued  experience  of  wonder,  of 
joy,  and  of  thanksgiving.  The  Lord  has  wrought  mightily,  there  has 
been  a  stirring  of  dry  bones  in  the  valley  of  the  Congo.  May  the 
good  work  go  on  until  these  bones  shall  become  instinct  with  life 
and  many  faithful  witnesses  raised  up  to  testify  to  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ! 

"In  behalf  of  our  six  missionaries,  Messrs.  Mumpower,  Bush,  and 
Stockwell  and  their  wives,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mangum  and  myself,  I  desire  to 
express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  openhanded  hospitality  and 
hearty  co-operation  which  characterized  the  reception  given  us  at 
Luebo.  It  has  cheered  our  hearts,  strengthened  our  hands,  and  lightened 
our  burden  of  responsibility,  as  we  now  seek  the  territory  of  the 
Batetela  where  we  go  to  establish  a  mission.  The  gift  of  three  ex¬ 
perienced  evangelists  with  their  wives,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  body 
of  twenty  able-bodied  workmen  for  the  caravan  journey  and  there¬ 
after,  together  with  supplies  of  provisions  and  utensils  and  school 
equipment,  constitute  a  unique  and  perhaps  unparalleled  example  of 
missionary  comity  and  of  unselfish  Christian  spirit.  May  the  new  year 
be  to  us  all  a  year  of  great  spiritual  power.” 
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On  Jan.  2,  1914,  as  the  "Lapsley”  was  drawing  away  from  the  bank 
en  route  to  Lusambo  with  our  missionary  party,  more  than  a  hundred 
Luebo  school  children  gathered  on  the  river  bank.  Their  naked 
shoulders  were  shivering  and  glistening  wet  from  the  penetrating, 
heavy  tropical  fog,  yet  their  voices  never  faltered  as  they  sent  our 
missionaries  forward  with  the  challenging  hymn,  "Onward,  Chris¬ 
tian  Soldiers,”  sung  in  their  native  language.  Long  after  the  fog  had 
blotted  the  young  singers  from  sight,  the  song  floated  down  the  river 
in  the  wake  of  the  boat.  For  days  and  months  afterwards,  the  melody 
lingered  in  their  hearts,  for  they  knew  that  they  were  Christian  soldiers 
going  into  utter  darkness  to  fight  the  evils  of  superstition  and  sin 
darker  than  man  had  ever  dreamed  of  before. 


The  Arrival  at  Wembo  Nyama’s  Village — 1914 


The  Bishop  escorted  his  party  of  missionaries  into  Chief  Wembo 
Nyama’s  village,  arriving  there  on  the  day  before  the  chief  was  to 
have  cut  the  twenty-fourth  notch  on  his  stick.  A  smile  of  genuine 
pleasure  spread  all  over  the  broad  face  of  the  chief  as  he  clasped  the 
hand  of  the  Bishop  and  gave  him  the  African  greeting  "Moyo” 
(life  to  you).  He  approached  the  hammock  of  Mrs.  Mumpower, 
and  after  staring  at  the  first  white  child  he  had  ever  seen,  he  stretched 
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out  his  hands  to  take  the  baby.  Mrs.  Mumpower  drew  back  in  alarm 
and  through  her  mind  passed  the  history  of  the  chief.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  a  follower  of  Ngongo  Leteta,  that  savage  chief  who  took 
a  fiendish  delight  in  murder  or  causing  suffering  of  any  kind.  Stories 
are  told  that  Chief  Wembo  Nyama  was  ordered  by  Ngongo  more 
than  once  to  crush  babies  in  his  huge  hands,  so  that  Ngongo  could 
enjoy  the  anguish  of  the  mother.  This  chief  who  was  reaching  out 
to  take  her  baby  had  once  been  a  cannibal  and  was  known  to  have 
eaten  human  flesh.  Then,  Mrs.  Mumpower  thought  of  their  new 
work  and  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  mission  if  she  should  make 
the  chief  angry.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds  that  she 
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hesitated  and  with  a  prayer  in  her  heart  she  placed  her  helpless  little 
baby  into  the  big  outstretched  hands. 

This  chief  was  steadfast  in  his  friendship  and  unshaken  in  his 
childlike  confidence  in  his  friend  Kabengele  (Lambuth).  When 
the  party  arrived  in  his  village  he  turned  over  his  house,  which  was 
the  best  in  the  village,  to  the  missionaries  to  live  in  as  long  as  it  might 
be  found  necessary.  He  allowed  them  free  use  of  his  veranda  for 
holding  religious  services.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  130  women  and 
48  men  to  assist  in  clearing  the  ground  for  the  new  mission.  He 
made  good  every  promise  which  he  made  to  Bishop  Lambuth  on  his 
first  visit  to  Wembo  Nyama. 

What  impressive  scenes  must  have  been  enacted  there  in  the  heart 
of  the  Congo  twenty-five  years  ago  as  plans  and  preparations  went 
forward  toward  the  founding  of  the  Congo  Mission!  No  more 
dramatic  reading  can  be  found  anywhere  than  the  account  of  those 
days  given  in  Bishop  Lambuth’s  diary.  Of  the  great  service  held  on 
the  Sunday,  February  8,  just  preceding  the  official  opening  of  the 
Mission  he  writes: 

"The  Rev.  R.  D.  Bedinger  (of  the  Presbyterian  Mission)  preached  on 
the  front  verandah  of  Wembo  Niama’s  house  on  the  healing  of  the 
leper,  Matthew  8:  2.  The  service  was  held  in  three  languages — 
English,  Baluba,  and  Batetela — with  Mudimbi  interpreting  from 
Baluba  to  Batetela.  More  than  100  persons  were  present.  I  could  not 
see  any  of  the  Chief’s  wives.  They  were  behind  the  windows  and  doors 
which  were  carefully  screened.  The  Chief  himself  paid  good  attention 
and  as  usual  exhorted  at  the  close.  He  was  remarkably  frank,  saying 
with  much  emphasis: 

"  'The  word  of  God  is  good.  It  is  we  ourselves  who  have  been  bad. 
I  have  been  bad  and  my  people  have  been  bad.  I  will  be  a  better  man 
and  they  must  turn  from  their  evil  deeds  and  be  cleansed  like  the  leper.’ 

"Then  turning  to  his  headmen  and  followers,  'Do  you  hear  me? 
Are  my  words  idle  words  or  do  I  mean  what  I  say?’ 

"They  replied  in  a  chorus,  catching  up  the  last  words  in  his  sentences 
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and  responding  in  a  sort  of  antiphony:  Bad — must  be  cleansed — we 
mean  what  we  say.’  A  verbal  and  ethical  conversion,  which  did  not 
mean  much,  but  the  admissions  were  remarkable  and  the  entire  scene 
striking. 

"We  discussed  with  the  Chief  the  building  of  a  church  and  school 
in  the  village  and  desired  to  know  how  he  and  his  headmen  felt  about 
it.  He  favored  it  as  follows: 

"  'Yes,’  with  a  peculiar  click  in  his  throat  as  he  took  my  hand  and 
looked  squarely  in  my  eyes.  'Yes,  I  said  when  you  and  Mutumbo 
Kutchi  were  here  many  moons  ago  that  I  and  my  people  would  build 

a  church  in  the  village  and  Wembo  Niama  keeps  his  word . ’ 

Then  turning  to  his  followers  and  waving  his  long  right  arm,  he  said: 
'When  Wembo  Niama  says  "Come”  his  people  come;  and  when  he 
says  "Go,”  his  people  go.  Is  not  that  true?’  In  a  chorus  they  im¬ 
mediately  replied:  'It  is  true.’  Turning  to  them  once  more  and  waving 
both  arms  he  exclaimed:  'Then  let  us  build  a  house  for  Nzambi  (God) 
as  soon  as  our  men  return  from  the  caravan  journey  to  Lusambo. 
The  white  chief,  Kabengele,  says  Nzambi’s  house  should  be  first,  and 
he  is  right.  With  us  it  shall  be  first.  Where  shall  it  be?  I  will  give 
the  best  lot  in  my  village — the  lot  that  fronts  the  main  street  on  the 
east  where  the  sun  rises.  It  shall  be  set  apart  for  a  church  and  a 
school.  There  we  will  build  a  house.  Shall  it  not  be  so?’  They  again 
replied  in  a  chorus,  'It  shall  be  so.’ 

"He  paused  a  moment,  and  pointing  to  a  very  tall  man  in  a  khaki 
suit  and  a  slouch  gray  hat  with  broad  brim,  Wembo  Niama  said, 
'Stand  forth,  O  thou  head  builder.  I  appoint  you  to  secure  the  timber 
from  the  forest.’  And  the  head  builder  stood  forth.  'And  thou, 
headman  of  the  poles  and  thatch,  stand  forth!  You  shall  gather 

materials  for  the  roof  from  the  forest  and  plain.’  And  the  headman 

of  the  poles  and  thatch  stood  forth.  'And  thou,  head  plasterer  and 

mason,  stand  by  the  side  of  the  other  two.  Are  you  there?’  'I  am 

here,’  responded  the  worthy  plasterer  and  mason,  taking  his  place  by 
the  side  of  the  other  two.  'And  you,’  commanded  the  Chief,  'you 
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shall  summon  one  hundred  women  from  our  village,  and  they  shall 
make  mortar  from  the  clay  of  the  streams  for  they  are  skilled  in  the 
use  of  their  hands,  and  the  work  shall  be  done.’  The  three  stalwarts 
stood  before  us  in  a  row,  each  over  six  feet,  and  bowed  their  acquies¬ 
cence. 

•  "I  arose  to  go,  and  was  about  to  say  Moyo  (goodbye)  when  he 
proposed  to  go  a  part  of  the  way  with  me.  Taking  my  hand  as  we 
walked  out  from  his  house  together,  he  said:  'I  will  take  care  of  your 
people.  Do  not  let  them  go  about  alone — neither  into  the  forest  nor 
down  to  the  spring,  on  account  of  the  leopards.  I  will  send  an  armed 
guard  with  a  gun  and  a  knife  to  go  with  them  when  they  walk  so  that 
no  harm  shall  come  nigh  them.  And  as  for  water,  what  you  have  is 
bad.  I  will  come  myself  tomorrow  and  take  you  to  the  good  springs 
where  there  is  pure  water.’ 

"All  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  one  comes  to  know  the 
history  of  this  Chief.  The  following  facts  I  did  not  know  at  the  time 
of  this  conversation — they  developed  afterwards.  Wembo  Niama  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  a  terrible  scourge  in  all  the  country  between  the 
Lubefu  and  the  Lomami  rivers;  he  was  hated  and  feared  by  the 
denizens  of  the  forest  and  the  people  of  the  open  veldts.  He  raided 
numberless  villages  whose  people  were  sleeping  in  the  fancied  security 
of  isolation  and  dragged  the  wretched  people  oft  into  slavery  or  as 
victims  for  his  cannibal  feasts.  The  onslaught  always  began  just 
before  the  break  of  day.  He  had  been  instrumental,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  killing  of  twenty-seven  white  men  and  had  eaten 
white  flesh,  boasting  that  he  preferred  it  to  black.  Some  of  these  things 
he  told  us  himself,  and  added:  'But  they  belong  to  the  past.’  Other 
facts  were  given  me  by  Belgian  officials  and  our  native  helpers.  May 
the  grace  of  God  be  vouchsafed  this  man  and  his  people!” 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Congo  Mission  was  officially  opened  on 
February  12,  1914.  Dr.  Mumpower  read  from  the  Bible  Joshua  1: 
2-10.  Mr.  Bush  read  John  12,  after  which  Bishop  Lambuth  made, 
in  part,  the  following  remarks,  "There  are  four  great  reasons  for  our 
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coming  to  the  Congo.  First — The  great  need  and  the  power  of  the 
gospel  to  save.  Second — The  prayers  of  the  Presbyterians  for  us 
to  come.  Third — The  command  of  our  Lord  to  go  into  all  of  the 
world  with  the  gospel.  Fourth — The  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  in  1910  to  open  work  in  Africa.  While  teaching  and  medical 
work  will  be  carried  on  here,  I  hope  that  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  gospel  in  all  of  the  work.  I  trust  that  the  gospel  will  come 
'not  in  word  only  but  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit’  as  in  the 
Thessalonian  Church.” 

When  the  first  stake  was  driven  for  the  hospital  building  Dr.  Mum- 
power  said,  "The  medical  work  is  very  important  but  not  the  most 
important,  for  I  put  soul-saving  first.  I  believe  that  Jesus  has  power 
to  heal  every  component  part  of  man.  I  love  the  medical  art  and 
the  opportunity  of  studying  it  out  here,  but  I  love  the  glory  of  God 
above  all  else.  I  hope  that  by  the  touch  of  human  sympathy  these 
people  may  have  strong  bodies  and  strong  souls. ,,r 

A  pole  was  erected  where  the  cornerstone  of  the  future  church 
should  be,  with  the  Bishop  striking  the  first  blow.  At  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  Bishop  Lambuth  organized  the  first  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  in  Africa  with  the  membership  composed  of  the  three 
missionaries  and  their  wives,  three  native  evangelists  and  thirteen  lay 
members  brought  from  the  Presbyterian  Mission.  Rev.  C.  C.  Bush 
was  appointed  pastor  and  Dr.  Mumpower  and  Mr.  Stockwell  local 
preachers. 

The  long  journey  was  over,  the  mission  had  been  planted,  tempor¬ 
ary  buildings  had  been  begun,  the  Big  Chief  had  promised  to  help  the 
mission  to  grow  and  to  protect  the  missionaries  from  harm.  Bishop 
Lambuth  bade  farewell  to  his  beloved  children  and  started  on  the 
homeward  journey.  Chief  Wembo  Nyama  insisted  on  going  to  the 
end  of  the  village,  walking  the  two  miles  hand  in  hand  with  his 
white  friend  Kabengele.  At  the  end  of  the  long  street  of  swaying 
palms  he  turned  to  the  people  who  were  following  him  and  said, 
"The  white  chief  says  that  he  must  go  home.  Be  it  so.  He  has  many 
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things  to  do.  He  can  leave  his  people  with  me.  They  shall  be  my 
people,  for  I  have  accepted  him  (Trust  him).  He  need  not  fear 
for  them.  When  I  have  finished  the  church,  my  workmen  shall  go 
to  your  concession  and  help  in  the  building  of  your  houses  there;  and 
when  all  are  done  we  will  build  a  high,  strong  fence  of  cane  and  palm 
around  the  mission  to  protect  your  people  from  the  leopards.”  The  Bishop 


Beginning  ihe  First  Church 

thanked  him  and  replied,  "Wembo  Nyama,  you  are  a  great  chief 
and  your  words  are  strong.  You  have  never  yet  deceived  me  or  failed 
to  care  for  my  children  whom  I  leave  behind.  The  heart  of  a  truly 
great  chief  should  be  a  good  heart,  and  that  can  only  be  the  gift  of 
God.  Give  your  heart  to  Jesus  and  he  will  make  it  good  and  strong.” 


Chapter  Five 


THE  EBB  AND  FLOW  OF  THE  TIDES  OF  SALVATION 

r  I  ^HE  place  chosen  for  the  mission  station  is  well  arranged  and  well 
situated.  It  is  about  one-half  mile  from  Chief  Wembo  Nyama’s 
village  on  a  gentle  slope  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  spring  of  clear  water 
which  can  be  used  for  drinking.  The  area  of  the  compound  covers 
about  twenty-two  and  a  half  acres.  The  elevation  above  sea  level 
is  sufficient  to  temper  very  appreciably  the  fierce  heat  of  the  tropics. 

In  spite  of  this  seemingly  ideal  situation,  our  early  missionaries 
found  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  work.  For  the  two  weeks 
that  Bishop  Lambuth  remained  with  them,  all  three  of  the  missionary 
families  with  Bishop  Lambuth,  his  secretary  and  Mr.  Bedinger  from 
the  A.P.C.M.  lived  together  in  a  two-room  house  of  native  con¬ 
struction.  The  Bishop  slept  on  the  narrow,  mud  porch  with  only  a 
mosquito  net  between  him  and  night  prowlers  of  the  jungle.  One 
night  a  leopard  wounded  the  sentry  within  a  few  yards  of  the  porch 
where  the  Bishop  slept. 

So  the  first  consideration  of  the  pioneer  families  was  to  build 
houses  so  that  they  might  settle  down  and  begin  work  in  earnest. 
Even  though  every  one  understands  a  smile  and  a  handshake,  more 
language  than  that  was  necessary  if  they  would  preach  and  teach. 
During  the  first  two  years  the  largest  part  of  the  preaching,  teaching 
and  translating  was  done  by  the  evangelists  whom  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  had  given  them.  However,  every  missionary’s  day  was  full 
from  the  five-thirty  sunrise  prayer  service  until  after  family  prayers 
were  said  at  night.  It  was  Rev.  J.  A.  Stockwell  who  made  a  home 
for  these  people  out  of  a  wilderness.  Often  he  prepared  lumber  only 
to  find  that  the  borers  and  termites  could  destroy  it  in  a  few  months; 
he  planted  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  only  to  have  them  eaten  by 
insects  or  found  that  the  ground  was  too  poor  to  make  them  sprout. 
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Tools  were  slow  arriving  so  that  the  frames  for  the  first  doors  and 
windows  were  made  by  splitting  logs  and  hewing  them  to  the  proper 
thickness. 

Mr.  Stockwell  soon  had  a  crew  of  men  trained  to  help  him,  and 
with  their  aid  he  finished  the  temporary  mud,  thatched-roof  houses 
of  the  missionaries,  two  houses  for  the  evangelists,  two  church  sheds, 
temporary  hospital  quarters,  the  necessary  houses  for  the  industrial 
work,  a  house  for  students  in  the  Evangelistic  Training  School,  and 
other  school  buildings.  All  of  these  houses  were  built  after  the  native 
style — mud  walls,  thatched  roof,  dirt  floor  covered  with  matting 
which  resembled  lattice  work — with  one  difference,  the  residences 
boasted  screened  doors  and  windows.  Furniture,  too,  was  made 
for  all  of  the  missionaries.  Some  beds  were  made  for  natives  and 
put  on  sale  for  fifty  cents  apiece.  The  bed  business  did  not  thrive. 
When  something  new  was  introduced  the  answer  was  always  the  same, 
"My  father  and  my  grandfather  never  slept  up  in  the  air.  Why 
should  I?  I  prefer  to  do  as  my  fathers  did.” 

The  white  people  who  came  to  this  dark  continent  so  eager  to 
help  the  African,  found  that  the  black  man  did  not  share  their 
eagerness.  It  was  most  perplexing  to  them  until  the  true  state  of 
affairs  came  to  light.  Naturally  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  want  a 
Protestant  mission  in  the  territory  where  they  had  heretofore  held 
full  sway.  Consequently  they  tried  to  prejudice  the  natives  against 
the  newcomers.  But  let  one  of  the  natives  tell  you  in  his  own 
words  what  the  priests  said  to  them:  "You  must  not  accept  these  new 
white  people.  They  are  the  people  of  badness.  Your  tribe  will  decrease. 
They  will  take  all  of  your  wives  away  from  you  and  make  your  children 
work  with  a  scythe  cutting  grass.  If  you  shake  hands  or  say  'Moyo’ 
(native  greeting)  to  the  Bishop  or  any  of  his  people  you  will  need  a 
strong  medicine  (charm)  or  a  Catholic  blessing  to  protect  you  from 
misfortune.”  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  natives  were  found  to  be 
suspicious  and  distrustful?  They  ran  away  when  the  Bishop  offered 
to  shake  hands  with  them;  some  of  the  workmen  gave  up  their  nice 
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new  jobs  when  they  found  out  that  they  would  be  required  to  "defile 
themselves  in  the  church  of  the  white  devils.”  However,  it  was  not 
long  before  they  were  forming  their  own  opinions  and,  as  ever  since 
the  world  began,  love,  truth  and  light  won.  The  name  which  the 
natives  chose  in  these  early  days  for  our  mission  is  still  in  use  today, 
"The  people  of  God.” 

By  August  22,  1915,  fourteen  adults  and  two  children  were  ready 
to  be  baptized,  Rev.  J.  A.  Stockwell  and  Dr.  Mumpower  officiated  at 
this  ceremony.  The  candidates  for  baptism  stood  before  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  took  their  vows: 

1.  Do  you  renounce  Satan  and  all  his  sins,  the  sin  of  theft,  of  lying, 

of  immorality,  of  pride,  of  hatred, 
of  murder,  and  all  of  his  sins? 

Answer. — Yes,  we  renounce  all  of 
these  sins. 

2.  Do  you  believe  in  God,  the 
Father  Almighty — (entire  Apostle’s 
Creed)  ? 

Answer. — Yes,  all  these  matters 
we  truly  believe. 

3.  Do  you  promise  to  obey  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  God  and  all  the 
words  of  Jesus? 

Answer. — Yes,  we  promise. 

4.  Do  you  wish  now  to  be  bap¬ 
tized? 

Answer. — Yes,  we  are  willing. 
One  of  the  converts,  Ngandjolo, 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  evangelist. 
Djimba  Paulu,  who  since  1915  has 
the  group.  Another  Catholic  had 
previously  said  that  he  would  accept  baptism,  but  refused  at  the  last 
moment,  saying  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  priest. 


N  garni  jolo,  One  of  First  Converts  and 
One  of  Best  Known  Evangelists 

been  the  mission’s  printer,  was  in 
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The  medical  department  had  its  difficulties.  Patients  were  slow  in 
coming  to  the  little  dispensary.  The  mission  workmen  comprised  most 
of  the  earlier  patients.  Slowly  others  began  coming,  but  seemed  to  lose 
confidence  in  this  white  Wetshi  (doctor)  who  admitted  that  he 
couldn’t  cure  all  diseases.  Why  even  their  own  witchdoctor  was 
superior  to  that;  he  never  refused  any  case  provided  the  patient  was 
able  to  pay  enough  to  bribe  the  evil  spirit  to  leave  his  body.  The  few 
patients  who  entered  the  hospital  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  staying 
in  bed,  in  the  house,  or  even  on  the  hospital  grounds — and  they  did  not 
obey  any  of  these  orders,  sometimes  leaving  the  hospital  at  sunrise, 
going  to  their  gardens,  working  all  day  and  returning  to  the  hospital 
at  nightfall.  Some  children  were  entered  as  patients,  but  as  soon  as 
the  little  urchins  had  filled  their  little  starving  stomachs  to  capacity, 
away  they  scampered  with  no  thought  of  returning. 


First  School  in  the  Congo  Mission 


Separate  boarding  schools  were  started  for  the  boys  and  girls.  The 
children’s  parents  thought  that  they  should  receive  pay  for  allowing 
the  mission  to  keep  their  children.  Some  children  were  taken  out  of 
the  schools  by  their  parents  to  work  the  gardens,  some  girls  were 
taken  to  sell  to  pay  debts,  or  put  into  child  marriage,  and  some  of 
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them  ran  away  rather  than  submit  to  discipline.  Finally  a  nucleus  was 
found  for  the  girls’  school  by  redeeming  children  from  their  aged 
husbands  by  paying  them  the  price  which  they  paid  when  they  married 
them. 

After  two  years  of  missionary  endeavors  Dr.  Mumpower  wrote  to 
the  Home  Board:  "The  work  has  progressed  very  favorably  during 
the  past  years.  However,  we  are  still  in  the  seed-sowing  stage,  but 
the  harvest  is  beginning  to  appear.  It  is  well  for  the  church  at 
home  not  to  expect  too  much  of  the  mission  in  its  earlier  years.  The 
training  of  the  native  preachers  to  take  the  Gospel  to  their  own 
people,  which  is  the  most  important  work  of  this  mission,  is  a  long 
and  laborious  process  and  requires  careful,  patient,  and  prayful 
training,  with  a  faith  that  overlooks  many  disappointments.  The 
boy  or  young  man  who  comes  to  us  wanting  to  learn  the  Gospel, 
or  wanting  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  acquire  various  other 
accomplishments,  which  he  thinks  will  give  him  something  of  the 
power  which  has  made  the  white  man  what  he  is,  comes  to  us 
usually  as  a  raw  heathen  with  centuries  of  paganism  back  of  him. 
Our  first  task,  therefore,  is  one  of  instruction.  We  cannot  refer  even 
to  Deity  without  previously  defining  and  explaining  our  conception  of 
God.  Facts  that  are  everyday  knowledge  with  the  white  boy  at 
home  in  America  have  to  be  explained,  amplified,  and  illustrated, 
before  they  can  be  properly  used.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  train  a 
young  man  to  read  the  scriptures  well,  to  write  legibly,  and  to  know  the 
truths  of  Christianity  well  enough  to  present  them  to  his  people, 
inside  of  three  years.  In  another  year  we  have  bright  prospects  of 
sending  out  several  young  men.” 

Years  of  courageous  work  followed.  The  missionaries  were  branch¬ 
ing  out  here,  using  newer  methods  there,  reorganizing  the  various 
departments,  doing  double  duty  for  other  members  of  their  group 
who  were  sick,  away  from  the  station  on  other  business,  or  home  on 
furlough;  doing  all  they  could,  and  the  best  that  they  could,  begging 
the  Mission  Board  to  send  out  more  workers;  working,  praying  and 
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trusting  God  to  take  care  of  the  needs  which  they  were  physically 
unable  to  supply.  Recruits  were  not  forthcoming  until  late  in 
1916  when  the  General  Board  of  Missions  sent  out  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Anker,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Reeve,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Stilz.  A  year 
later  Miss  Etta  Lee  Woolsey,  Miss  Kathron  Wilson  and  Miss  Etha 
V.  Mills  came  out  under  the  Woman’s  Council.  The  home  for  little 
girls  was  reopened  after  having  been  closed  for  more  than  a  year; 
the  school  work  was  divided  into  first  and  second  degree  schools; 
the  Bible  School  came  into  being  for  the  more  advanced  students  who 
were  in  training  to  become  evangelists;  the  long  dreamed  of  mission 
station  at  Lubefu  became  a  reality  and  more  itinerating  into  the  outer 
villages  was  made  possible.  The  missionaries  were  as  a  handful  of 
pebbles  thrown  into  the  deep,  dark,  treacherous  waters  of  a  heathen 
civilization,  sending  ripples  of  salvation  over  fen  and  dale,  over  rolling 
plains,  through  the  trail  made  by  the  elephant  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  the  jungle’s  children. 

"And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  ...  .  will  draw  all  men,  unto  me.” 

Soon  the  schools  were  turning  would-be  students  from  their  doors, 
the  hospital  was  overcrowded  with  patients  and  still  they  came.  One 
little  girl  who  was  in  the  Girl’s  Elome  said,  "I  like  the  Mission  better 
than  the  village  where  I  live,  because  there  are  no  bad  spirits  and  witch¬ 
doctors  here.”  Another  little  girl  chimed  in,  "We  did  not  come  here 
for  salt  and  cloth;  we  came  to  learn  about  God,  and  how  to  do  things, 
and  how  to  read.”  Chiefs  sent  in  or  walked  long  distances  to  the 
mission  to  beg  for  evangelists  and  teachers.  One  man  walked  sixty 
miles  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  How  delighted  he  was  when  the 
tooth  was  out  and  his  pain  relieved!  The  hospital  assistant  was  in 
the  act  of  pitching  the  tooth  into  the  refuse  pail  when  the  man 
yelled,  "Don’t  you  throw  that  tooth  away;  I  want  to  beat  it  into  dust 
for  it  has  made  me  suffer  many  days.”  He  washed  his  face  and  head, 
thanked  the  nurse  profusely  and  started  home,  talking  to  that  wicked 
tooth  as  he  went. 


Chapter  Six 


THE  ANCHOR  HOLDS 

r'He  standeth  in  the  shadow  keeping  watch  over  his  own.” 

*  |  *HERE  were  day-s,  also,  fraught  with  discouragement  and  often 
heartache.  Many  of  the  natives  upon  whom  the  missionaries  relied 
to  help  in  the  work  proved  untrue  and  had  to  be  dismissed.  Professed 
Christians  too  often  yielded  to  the  influence  of  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment.  The  churches  on  the  mission  and  in  Wembo  Nyama’s  village 
were  destroyed  within  a  few  days  of  each  other — the  one  on  the 
station  was  burned  by  lightning  and  the  other  blown  down  during  a 
wind  storm.  Also  the  evangelist’s  house  at  Wembo  Nyama  was 
struck  by  lightning  during  the  same  year. 

The  new  station  at  Lubefu,  which  was  opened  in  1917,  was  going 
through  the  same  struggles  which  confronted  the  station  at  Wembo 
Nyama  during  the  first  days.  There  was  ground  to  be  cleared  for 
the  compound;  residences,  schools,  workshops  and  other  houses  to 
be  built,  the  surrounding  forests  to  be  searched  for  proper  building 
material  and  all  of  the  station  work  to  be  organized.  The  station 
was  beautifully  located  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  which  was  not  far 
from  the  place  where  the  bank. of  the  Lubefu  River  almost  fell  into  the 
water.  When  the  station  was  placed  at  Lubefu  the  missionaries  were 
all  hoping  for,  praying  for,  and  expecting  to  place  a  mission  boat  on 
the  nearby  rapid  little  river.  This  hope  was  not  fully  realized  until 
the  year  1921. 

It  was  in  the  year  1919  that  the  Spanish  influenza  swept  through 
the  Belgian  Congo.  In  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  first  cases 
developed  a  large  part  of  the  population  was  ill  with  the  disease. 
There  were  about  a  hundred  students  in  the  boy’s  boarding  school 
on  the  station — and  all  became  ill  with  the  exception  of  two.  All 
mission  work  was  closed  so  that  the  whole  missionary  staff  could  help 
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in  the  nursing  of  the  sick.  One  by  one,  they  too  fell  from  the  nursing 
corps.  All  of  the  missionaries  at  Wembo  Nyama  except  Mrs.  Anker 
and  Miss  Woolsey  were  sick  during  the  epidemic,  but  fortunately, 
not  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  Anxiety  and  even  need  reigned  on  the 
mission.  All  around  were  people  lying  on  the  floor  of  their  mud  huts, 
some  desperately  ill,  some  dying.  The  hospital  and  all  the  school 
buildings  were  crowded  with  mats  upon  which  lay  the  sick  patients. 
Food  was  almost  impossible  to  get.  When  natives  were  sent  out  to  buy 
eggs  and  other  food,  the  owners  refused  to  accept  the  money  or  salt 
of  the  mission.  They  ordered  the  mission  people  out  of  their  villages. 
In  their  superstition,  they  claimed  that  this  new  sickness  was  the 
white  man’s  disease  and  that  they  were  afraid  of  contracting  it  through 
the  white  man’s  salt  and  money. 

One  woman,  having  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  four  degrees, 
was  given  a  blanket  and  ordered  to  stay  on  her  mat  without  getting 
up  for  anything.  The  next  morning  she  was  found  sitting  on  the 
damp  ground  outside  of  her  mud  hut.  She  was  perfectly  nude  with 
millet  flour  rubbed  all  over  her  body.  On  her  forehead  and  legs  were 
small  gashes  from  which  the  blood  was  oozing,  " — to  let  out  the 
pain”  she  explained.  A  nearby  witch-doctor,  after  recovering  from 
the  disease,  called  together  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  order 
that  they  might  worship  the  idol  which,  he  claimed,  had  answered 
his  prayer  and  cured  him  of  the  "flu.” 

Many  natives  and  many  white  people  in  the  Congo  lost  their  lives 
during  the  epidemic,  but  the  missionaries  on  our  mission  who  had 

the  disease  enjoyed  a  speedy  return  to  health  and  strength.  Why? 

Perhaps  the  answer  can  be  found  in  this  true  story  which  occurred 
a  little  later  in  the  history  of  our  mission.  The  mission  boat,  the 
"Texas,”  was  navigating  the  swift,  dangerous  little  river  of  Lubefu. 
A  trader,  thinking  to  gain  financially  through  following  the  Lubefu 
route,  ordered  the  captain  of  his  river  boat  to  sail  the  Lubefu.  The 
captain  flatly  refused  to  do  so.  The  owner  of  the  boat  argued  that 

if  the  mission  could  navigate  that  stream,  then  others  could  too. 
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"Oh,  no,”  answered  the  captain,  "the  mission  has  God  with  them.” 
How  much  simpler  and  safer  it  would  be  to  sail  over  the  sea  of  life 
if  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world  would  take  God  with 
them. 

Facing  a  new  year,  it  is  thus  that  a  missionary  wrote  his  report, 
"Looking  back  over  the  past  months  we  are  thankful  for  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  an  adequate  force  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom,  and  judging  by  the  splendid  personnel  of  the  recently 
arrived  and  much  needed  reinforcements  we  can  'attempt  great  things 
for  God  and  expect  great  things  of  God.’  ” 

As  the  new  missionaries  arrived,  the  mission  work  was  extended 
further  afield.  The  sites  chosen  for  the  stations  of  Lubefu  and 
Kabengele  were  beautifully  located,  the  native  population  was  large 
and  the  needs  of  the  people  were  appalling.  In  spite  of  this,  these 
stations  were  short  lived  on  account  of  the  lightning.  Being  situated 
on  hills  and  close  to  the  river  made  them  the  habitual  playgrounds  for 
lightning  during  the  customary  tropical  storms.  Several  natives 
were  struck  by  lightning  and  killed;  native  houses  were  rapidly 
reduced  to  ashes;  churches,  schools  and  three  missionary  residences 
were  burned  to  the  ground.  Money,  records,  and  personal  effects  were 
quickly  devoured  by  the  flames  as  they  licked  up  the  dry  grass  roof. 
One  missionary’s  baby  was  only  three  days  old  when  the  crack  of 
lightning  and  the  roar  of  flames  seemed  to  come  simultaneously  from 
the  storm-blackened  skies.  The  family  fled  from  the  burning  house 
into  a  nearby  storeroom,  then  rushed  back  to  the  house  in  a  vain  effort 
to  save  something  from  the  hungry  flames.  In  the  confusion  the 
baby  was  misplaced — but  only  for  a  short  while.  Today  there 
stands  only  a  broken  down  brick  chimney  and  a  shattered  china  cup 
to  mark  the  place  where  once  stood  the  majestic  little  station  of 
Kabengele. 


Chapter  Seven 


THE  CHANGING  OF  THE  TIDE 

r  I  *HE  tide  was  changing  in  the  land  of  the  Atetelas;  seed  which  had 
been  sown  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
missionaries  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  "Excelsior”  became  their 
watchword.  Bigger  and  better  schools  were  organized,  more  churches 
were  built,  preachers  and  teachers  were  better  trained,  more  villages 
were  reached  through  the  graduates  of  the  stations’  schools.  The 
demands  for  evangelists  and  teachers  became  more  and  more  frequent 
and  more  sincere  as  the  people  began  to  feel  the  need  for  the  gospel, 
rather  than  for  material  gain,  through  their  contact  with  the  mission. 
The  attendance  at  church  services  repeatedly  doubled  former  records; 
catechism  classes  and  school  attendance  increased;  sick  natives  forsook 
the  witch-doctor  and  crowded  to  the  mission’s  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
for  treatments  and  operations.  Among  the  first  lazarets  for  lepers 
to  be  established  in  the  Belgian  Congo  was  the  lazaret  which  was 
opened  at  Wembo  Nyama  in  1924,  and  the  lepers — outcasts  from 
their  villages,  families  and  friends — found  a  haven  of  refuge  at  "the 
mission  of  God.”  Natives  learned  that  carpentry,  masonry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  housework  and  other  labors  were  not  only  a  means  of  livelihood 
but  also  a  means  by  which  they  might  exercise  God-given  abilities. 
By  the  year  1923  there  were  six  stations,  namely — Wembo  Nyama, 
Lubefu,  Kabengele  (named  for  Bishop  Lambuth),  Lusambo,  Tunda, 
and  Minga.  However,  Lubefu  and  Kabengele  were  closed  soon  after, 
and  the  Lusambo  station  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement  by  which 
the  Methodist  Mission  was  aiding  the  Presbyterian  Mission  during  a 
shortage  of  their  workers.  In  connection  with  the  regular  mission  work 
at  Lusambo,  the  workers  there  took  charge  of  transport  and  freight 
for  both  of  the  missions. 

Mention  the  name  "Texas”  to  the  missionaries  who  were  on  the 
field  from  1921  to  1929  and  the  suggestion  alone  will  make  a  thrill 
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of  excitement  course  down  their  spine.  The  Epworth  Leaguers  of 
Texas  gave  a  boat  to  the  Congo  Mission  in  order  to  facilitate  travel 
for  missionaries  and  the  hauling  of  freight  from  Lusambo  to  Lubefu 
on  the  Lubefu  River  in  preference  to  the  long  overland  trek.  The 
name  "Texas”  was  chosen  for  the  boat  in  honor  of  the  donors.  The 
name  was  printed  in  the  Epworth  League  Emblem  in  the  League  colors 
of  yellow  and  white.  The  letter  "X”  formed  the  center  and  the  name 


The  Mission  Boat  "Texas” 


was  written  so  that  it  might  be  read  across  or  up  and  down.  The 
"Texas”  was  a  high  light  in  the  life  of  the  mission.  Too,  the  boat  often 
sailed  out  of  the  narrow  Lubefu  River  into  larger  streams  on  business 
for  both  our  own  mission  and  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  though  most  of 
her  term  of  mission  work  was  spent  plodding  up  and  down  the  narrow 
confines,  lurching  around  the  corners  and  scraping  the  rocky  shoals 
of  the  Lubefu  River.  Often  the  rapids  and  whirlpools  would  turn 
the  little  craft  entirely  around,  heading  it  in  the  direction  from  which 
she  was  supposed  to  be  coming.  At  other  times  overhanging  branches 
smashed  into  the  captain’s  bridge,  sometimes  catching  the  whistle  and 
making  it  sound  the  siren  alarm.  A  tropical  climate  makes  one’s 
blood  sluggish.  The  "Texas”  trip  made  one’s  blood  tingle.  Which 
only  goes  to  prove  that  anything  can  be  used  in  the  Congo — and  often 
finds  many  uses  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  intended. 
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In  spite  of  harrowing  "scapes  and  hair-raising  episodes  the  ''Texas” 
always  reached  her  destination  with  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
"mishap”  to  be  recorded  in  the  ship’s  log.  The  pilot  knew  the  way. 
All  missionaries  are  pilots  and  the  ship  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  entrusted  to  them  to  pilot.  The  good  pilot  must  know  the  port. 
He  must  know  the  course.  He  must  know  the  hidden  £ocks  and 
shoals.  He  must  know  the  hour.  May  God  give  to  all  Christian 
leaders  an  understanding  of  the  times  and  the  tides. 

During  the  year  of  1922  our  mission  had  courage  and  faith  enough 
to  open  two  new  stations.  One  was  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Lomami  River  near  the  big  heathen  village  of  Chief  Tunda.  The 
new  post  was  given  the  name  of  "Tunda”  after  the  chief.  The  opening 
of  this  station  was  much  more  difficult  and  fraught  with  more 
disappointment  than  had  been  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
other  stations.  The  chief  soon  learned  that  living  close  to  white 
missionaries  did  not  bring  him  as  much  financial  and  material  gain 
as  he  had  hoped.  Many  years  elapsed  before  his  antagonism  was 
worn  down  and  before  he  would  forgive  the  mission  for  the  big 
disappointment  they  had  caused  him.  However,  it  seemed  that  the 
chief’s  wives  did  not  share  his  dislike,  for  not  long  after  the  opening 
of  the  station  there  were  twenty-two  of  the  chief’s  fifty-odd  wives 
attending  school  at  the  mission.  Before  his  disillusionment,  the  chief 
was  the  private  pupil  of  the  evangelist  Luhata.  He  was  eager  to  learn 
to  read  and  would  bend  his  neck  with  much  mental  and  physical 
effort  over  his  first  reader. 

The  second  station  opened  during  that  year  was  close  to  the 
Lusambo  route  from  Wembo  Nyama.  It  is  well  named  "Minga,” 
for  the  word  Minga  means  valleys.  The  station  of  Minga  crowns 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  from  which  one  may  look  down  the  terraced 
slopes  into  hundreds  of  receding  valleys  and  lesser  hills.  A  sunrise, 
a  sunset  or  a  full  moon  when  seen  from  Minga  makes  even  the  stones 
romantic.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  a  spring  of  fresh  water — gushing 
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from  a  stone  bluff.  Minga  is  the  only  station  on  the  mission  where  one 
may  have  a  fresh  drink  of  pure  water — instead  of  the  usual  flat, 
boiled  water. 

No  one  of  these  stations  was  sufficiently  staffed  to  carry  on  the 
enormous  task  of  evangelizing  its  surrounding  territory,  nor  was 
there  sufficient  equipment  to  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done,  but 
following  the  example  set  by  Christ  when  he  fed  the  five  thousand, 
the  missionaries  did  not  wait  until  equipment  and  re-enforcement 
were  sufficient  to  meet  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  but  worked  with 
what  they  had  on  hand. 

With  all  of  the  work  among  these  people,  it  was  found  that  the 
men  and  boys  were  more  responsive  and  eager  to  learn  than  were 
the  girls.  Therefore,  it  was  often  a  temptation  to  spend  more  time 
with  the  boys.  The  work  with  the  girls  was  tedious  and  full  of 
discouragement.  So  long  had  they  been  articles  of  commodity,  so 
long  brow-beaten  and  abused  as  slaves  of  the  men  that  their  brains 
were  hardly  more  developed  than  those  of  animals.  It  was  not  easy 
to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  bondage  which  had  bound  them  so  long 
just  because  a  few  white  people  had  declared  them  to  be  the  equal 
of  men — God’s  children  all.  Yet,  it  was  realized  that  it  was  equally 
as  true  of  Africa  as  it  was  of  America,  or  any  other  country,  that  a 
country  is  no  greater  than  the  standard  of  its  women;  and  that  "the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world.”  In 
Africa  the  cradle  may  be  missing  but  the  baby  is  there.  In  view 
of  the  future  of  Africa,  much  time  and  thought  were  spent  in  training 
girls.  A  home  for  little  girls  was  opened  on  each  station.  In  this 
home  each  little  girl  is  given  the  chance  of  having  a  happy  child¬ 
hood  rather  than  of  being  sold  as  a  slave,  or  sold  into  a  polygamous 
marriage  to  some  man  filled  with  superstition  and  heathenish  customs. 
Each  home  is  chaperoned  by  a  Christian  woman  and  her  husband,  who 
live  in  a  hoyse  built  in  the  enclosure  of  the  fence  surrounding  the 
home.  The  girls  attend  all  of  the  religious  services  of  the  mission, 
attend  daily  school,  and  do  most  of  their  own  work.  These  homes 
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are  continually  sending  out  girls  as  the  wives  and  co-workers  of 
evangelists  and  teachers. 

How  could  one  be  expected  to  make  a  success  of  teaching  without 
literature?  Otetela  was  an  oral  language  until  after  the  missionaries 
came.  School  was  started  with  a  few  handmade  charts — the  pupils 
wrote  in  the  sand.  Every  chapter  of  the  Bible  used,  every  reader  and 
all  other  school  books,  catechisms  and  charts  had  to  be  translated 
into  the  native  language.  A  few  pamphlets  were  translated  from  the 
Baluba  language  into  Otetela  with  the  help  of  the  evangelists  who 
came  from  the  Presbyterians.  Some  of  the  first  lessons  were  hand¬ 
written,  some  typewritten,  then  printed  on  a  duplicator.  Until  1918 
the  printing  was  done  by  the  A.P.C.M.,  but  after  that  year  a  multigraph 
was  used  until  the  arrival  of  the  printing  press  in  1924.  All  through 
the  years  of  the  mission’s  work,  if  one  wished  to  teach  a  new  class 
or  add  to  former  translations  already  in  use,  he  first  had  to  translate 
his  material  and  then  see  to  getting  it  into  print.  In  1924  the  printing 
press  arrived  on  the  mission.  What  a  blessing  it  was  to  both  missionaries 

and  natives!  The  novelty  of  this  new 
press  had  hardly  worn  off  before  there 
were  native  men  trained  to  set  type 
and  carry  on  the  printing  themselves 
with  the  supervision  of  a  missionary. 
Djimba  Paulu,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  native  printers,  beginning  in  1915, 
is  still  indispensable  in  the  print  shop. 
In  notes  to  the  missionaries  he  always 
signs  the  note,  "Your  print,  Djimba 
Paulu.”  In  spite  of  all  these  improve¬ 
ments,  missionaries  must  still  translate 
all  school  material,  lectures  to  hospital 
pastor’s  schools,  Sunday  School  lessons, 


%  i 


Djimba  Paulu,  "Your  Print ” 


students,  new  material  for 
songs,  etc. 


One  night  about  midnight  in  the  year  1924,  the  whole  country- 
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side  was  aroused  by  a  most  unusual,  to  some  even  a  terrible,  com¬ 
motion.  Especially  the  natives  found  the  sound  and  sight  fearsome. 
A  large  black  monster  ambled  along  making  a  big  noise,  with  a  bright 
unsteady  eye  in  front — as  though  it  were  on  the  end  of  a  long  antenna. 
This  sight  may  have  filled  the  natives  with  fear,  but  the  missionaries 
bubbled  over  with  joy.  It  could  be  done!  It  was  possible!  The 
first  mission  car  had  arrived.  The  new  "T  Model”  truck  had  been 
unloaded  the  day  before  from  the  "Texas”  at  Kabengele.  Mr.  Farmer 


Kimbulu,  first  Preacher  to  be  Ordained  on  Mission,  with  his  Wife 


was  eager  to  get  back  to  Wembo  Nyama  to  his  family,  so  he  and 
Mr.  Stilz  lost  no  time  in  assembling  the  truck — which  was  only  the 
chassis  without  even  a  top.  In  fact,  the  work  was  done  so  speedily 
that  the  lights  were  not  properly  connected.  Anyway,  a  start  was 
made  over  the  newly  made  road  which  the  government  official  had 
been  interested  enough  to  build.  Ploughing  through  the  soft  ground 
they  proceeded  most  of  the  time  in  low  gear;  sometimes  getting 
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stuck;  once  they  fell  into  a  place  where  an  African  ant  hill  had 
caved  in.  Shortly  after  nightfall  the  car’s  lights  blinked  and  went 
out — refusing  to  be  coaxed  into  even  blinking  again.  Finally,  Mr. 
Stilz  took  the  lantern  and  walked  in  front  of  the  car  while  Mr. 
Farmer  drove.  They  arrived  at  the  mission  at  midnight.  But  they  had 
proved  that  cars  could  be  used  in  Africa.  The  natives  would  be 
relieved  of  their  back-breaking  loads.  Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Stilz 
agreed  with  the  other  missionaries  that  it  could  be  done — but  not  very 
often  in  a  "T  Model”  Ford  if  one  cared  to  keep  the  proper  facility 
of  his  left  leg.  Within  a  short  time  some  one  discovered  that  the 
hard,  black,  mushroom-like  ant  hills  could  be  pounded  into  the  dirt 
until  the  roadbed  became  firm  and  hard.  It  is  a  matter  of  less 
than  an  hour  to  go  to  Kabengele  on  the  present  roads.  Roads  are 
opening  up  all  over  Africa  today,  as  civilization  creeps  in. 

In  1927  while  on  an  episcopal  visit  to  the  mission,  Bishop  Cannon 
ordained  Kimbulu  Tsharlie,  our  first  native  to  be  ordained  deacon. 


Lambuth  Memorial  Church 
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At  Wembo  Nyama  is  the  beautiful,  big,  brick  Church,  which  is 
called  Lambuth  Memorial,  after  our  well  beloved  pioneer  bishop — 
Bishop  Lambuth.  The  material  was  bought  with  gifts  from  friends 
of  the  mission,  but  all  of  the  actual  work  was  done  by  the  natives  of 
our  mission  village.  Even  the  little  children  carried  bricks,  on  their 
kinky  little  heads,  from  the  brick  yard  which  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  compound.  Though  it  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  we,  who 
watched  the  bricks  mount  higher  and  higher,  know  that  our  church 
is  cemented  together  with  love — the  love  for  God  and  His  house 
and  the  love  of  willing,  sacrificial  service.  In  193  5 — twenty-one  years 
after  the  mission  began — Dr.  Cram  dedicated  this  church  to  the 
service  of  God. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  year  193  5  the  mission  again  branched  out. 
This  time  it  entered  the  great  north  country  and  founded  an  outpost 
at  Lodja,  a  few  miles  from  the  Government  State  Post.  Lodja  is  still 
a  comparatively  new  work,  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  staffed  with 
missionaries,  but  a  great  work  is  being  done  among  the  surrounding 
large  villages.  Ngandjolo,  the  evangelist  who  was  referred  to  in 
chapter  five,  is  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Lodja  District.  Since  the 
early  days  of  the  mission  all  eyes  have  been  watching  this  evangelist. 
He  has  more  than  lived  up  to  every  expectation,  he  is  the  answer  to 
many  prayers.  His  gifts  of  preaching  and  administering  are  remarkable. 
His  beaming  countenance  and  hearty  laughter  bear  witness  to  the 
Spirit  within  him.  He  is  a  shining  light  for  the  dispelling  of  darkness 
and  evil  in  this  heathen  land.  When  Bishop  Moore  made  the  mission 
an  official  visit  in  193  6,  Ngandjolo  and  three  other  evangelists 
were  ordained  deacons,  making  a  total  of  four  ordained  native  preachers. 

Long  years  were  spent  in  translating,  rewriting,  and  revising  many, 
many  times  before  a  satisfactory  translation  could  be  gotten  for  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  not  until  193  8  that  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  finally  printed  in  one  book.  Long  and  im¬ 
patiently  the  natives  waited  for  the  promised  Bibles.  Great  was  the 
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rejoicing  when  the  mission  truck  unloaded  the  cases  in  the  midst  of 
the  cheering  crowd.  Some  of  the  natives  had  been  saving  their  money 
and  were  ready  to  pay  for  their  Bibles  on  the  spot.  Others  hurried 
home  to  try  to  raise  the  necessary  thirty  cents.  They  sold  the  pro¬ 
duce  from  their  gardens,  fruit,  chickens,  ducks,  eggs;  some  begged  to 
cut  grass  in  order  to  earn  money;  some  with  not  quite  enough  money 
to  make  the  purchase  begged  a  few  cents  from  their  white  friends. 


Mr.  Stilz  anil  Native  Assistants  at  Work  on  Translation 
of  New  Testament  into  O/etela 


How  happy  they  are  as  they  open  their  Bibles  each  Sunday  and  follow 
the  preacher  as  he  reads  his  text.  Often  the  missionaries  find  them 
sitting  on  the  ground  in  front  of  their  mud  huts  reading  the  precious 
truths  to  others  who  are  unable  to  read  for  themselves.  To  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  with  their  wealth  of  literature,  it  is  hard  to 
comprehend  the  poverty  of  literature  in  the  Congo;  and  poverty  of 
literature  means  poverty  of  mind  as  well.  The  African  must  not  only 
learn  to  read,  but  he  must  have  books  at  his  disposal  if  he  is  to  gain 
very  much  knowledge.  As  the  poet  Spencer  says, 

"By  knowledge  we  do  learn  ourselves  to  know, 

And  what  to  man  and  what  to  God  we  owe.” 


The  changing  of  the  tide 
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Now  that  the  Atetela  have  the  Bible  in  their  own  language,  they 
will  more  surely  gain  in  the  knowledge — and  it  is  to  be  hoped — in  the 
grace  of  God.  And  may  the  Holy  Word  be  a  lamp  unto  their  feet  and 
a  light  unto  their  path. 


Chapter  Eight 


NOTES  FROM  THE  LOG  OF  THE  LIGHTSHIP 

/TiWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  ordered  the  Lightship  of  Christianity  to 
drop  anchor  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  in  order  that  God’s  children 
might  be  saved  from  death  upon  the  rocky  shoals  of  heathenism.  The 
light  has  been  kept  burning  day  and  night.  Thousands  of  mariners 
have  seen  the  light,  thousands  have  been  guided  by  the  light,  while 
others — some  indifferent,  some  struggling — have  been  caught  in  the 
undertow  and  lost. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Congo  Mission  is  the  lightship;  the  mariners 
are  God’s  black  children;  the  light  is  the  embodiment  of  the  work  of 
five  departments — the  evangelistc,  educational,  medical,  industrial  and 
transport.  It  is  of  these  lights  that  we  would  talk. 


Grouf)  of  Evangelists 

Evangelistic  work  is  carried  on  in  every  phase  of  mission  work, 
though  it  is  carried  on  in  a  larger  way  by  those  missionaries  appointed 
exclusively  to  the  Evangelistic  Department.  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
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villages  are  being  reached  through  native  evangelists  by  regular  appoint¬ 
ments;  most  of  these  villages  have  their  own  evangelist,  though  some 
evangelists  have  the  responsibility  of  two  villages.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  graduates  of  the  Bible  School  at  Wembo  Nyama  have  be¬ 
come  evangelists  sent  out  into  the  work  by  our  mission.  The  total 
membership  of  all  the  churches  reaches  almost  five  thousand.  Besides 
these,  there  are  more  than  three  thousand  preparatory  members  on  rolls 
who  will  be  admitted  into  church  membership  as  soon  as  they  complete 
the  requirements.  The  church  women  have  been  organized  into  one 
hundred  and  seven  missionary  societies,  with  a  total  membership  of  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  members.  Each  village  is 
required  to  build  a  church  and  a  house  for  the  evangelist  before  a 
preacher  is  sent  to  them.  The  missionary  evangelistic  worker  spends 
endless  weeks  camping  on  the  trail,  sometimes  traveling  in  a  car,  but 
more  often  riding  a  bicycle,  or  walking,  as  he  travels  from  village 
to  village  superintending  the  church  work,  encouraging  preachers  and 
their  congregations,  preaching,  baptizing,  and  opening  up  work  in 
new  villages. 

The  Educational  work  covers  a  large  field.  The  Bible  School  came 
into  being  in  192  0  and  since  that  time  has  sent  out  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  graduates.  Most  of  these  have  gone  out  as 
evangelists  or  teachers,  though  a  few  have  entered  the  medical  work. 
For  many  years  the  course  was  covered  in  two  years,  but  three  years 
are  now  required  since  the  course  of  study  has  been  enlarged.  The 
grass-thatched  shed  which  has  so  proudly  borne  the  name  of  Bible 
School  for  the  past  eighteen  years  has  been  replaced  by  a  lovely  brick 
building. 

The  Normal  School  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having  been  opened  in 
1932.  There  are  now  fifty-seven  graduates  who  are  in  the  stations 
and  out-villages  conducting  better  schools  than  have  been  possible 
in  earlier  years.  Before  a  student  may  enter  Normal  School — or  the 
Bible  School — he  must  first  have  graduated  from  the  first  and  second 
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degree  schools.  The  Normal  School  course  required  two  years,  but  it 
is  now  being  changed  to  three  years. 

The  Homes  for  Little  Girls  are  filling  a  long  felt  need  in  the  work 
of  the  Mission.  The  purpose  of  these  homes  is  to  educate  and  train 
these  girls  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  Christian  homes  among 
their  own  people.  Furthermore,  it  is  always  the  hope  of  the  Mission 
that  these  girls  will  marry  evangelists,  teachers  or  other  men  who  are 
in  mission  work,  so  that  they  may  work  with  their  husbands.  More 
than  a  hundred  of  these  girls  have  married  and  are  co-workers  with 
their  husbands,  and  influences  for  good  among  their  people.  Several 
of  these  girls  have  graduated  from  the  Bible  School  with  their  husbands 
— attending  school  each  morning,  working  their  gardens  in  the  after¬ 
noons,  and  caring  for  their  children,  besides  doing  all  of  the  ordinary 
work  for  which  the  African  woman  is  responsible. 

In  193  3  regional  schools  were  opened  in  the  population  centers. 
These  schools  are  taught  by  Normal  School  graduates.  The  station 
schools  are  unable  to  take  care  of  all  the  students  who  come  to  them 
for  training  in  the  first  degree  school.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these 
regional  schools  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  second  degree  schools 
on  the  mission  stations. 

In  the  Mission  Boy  Group,  or  what  we  may  call  the  Boy’s  Boarding 
School,  boys  who  are  unable  to  attend  school  in  their  home  village,  or 
who  have  finished  school  in  their  home  village,  are  taken  into  the 
Boarding  School.  Unlike  the  girls,  these  boys  are  required  to  pay 
a  small  tuition  fee  in  money  or  in  food — which  is  used  for  feeding 
the  students.  Usually,  they  arrive  at  the  mission  with  their  tuition 
in  a  basket  or  bound  together  in  a  hamper  made  from  palm  branches. 
Most  of  these  boys  stay  until  they  finish  the  second  degree  schools 
and  many  of  them  continue  in  the  Normal  or  Bible  Schools. 

Nor  must  be  forgotten  the  schools  for  women,  the  schools  of  the 
burden  bearers  of  Africa.  These  schools  are  held  in  the  afternoon — 
after  the  daily  garden  work  is  finished.  Tired  from  the  garden  work 
and  the  pounding  of  food,  slowly  they  plod  toward  the  schoolhouse 
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with  their  babies  on  their  hips.  But  they  do  want  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  count  money.  They  are  taught  to  sew,  too.  They  make 
sunsuits  for  their  children,  outing  sacks  for  their  tiniest  babies,  and 
they  are  quite  apt  in  embroidery.  As  one  teacher  expressed  it — "The 
pupils  often  do  better  work  than  the  teacher.” 

With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  years  it  has 
been  possible  to  combine 
all  the  statistics  from  the 
Medical  work  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Mission  in 
1  9 1 4.  The  work  of  the 
dispensaries  has  been  tre¬ 
mendous.  Treat  ments 

,  lV7  ,  A7  have  been  given  to  472,- 

Brick  Hospital  at  Wembo  Nyama  b  ’ 

211  patients.  In  the  sur¬ 
gical  department  1,751  major  operations,  and  1,667  minor  operations 
have  been  performed.  These  statistics  cover  approximately  twenty-two 
years’  work  on  the  three  stations  of  the  Mission  where  there  are  hos¬ 
pitals.  There  have  been  several  years  when  there  were  no  doctors  on 
the  mission,  several  years  when  there  were  only  one  or  two  doctors  on 
the  field.  The  medical  work  is  far-reaching.  It  is  seldom  that  one  can 
enter  a  native  village  without  being  met  by  someone  who  very  proudly 
volunteers  the  information  that  he  knows  the  Mission  because  he  had 
been  at  the  hospital.  Many  patients  have  left  the  hospitals  and  return¬ 
ing  to  their  villages  have  preached  to  their  fellow-villagers;  some  have 
even  built  churches.  The  Evangelistic  men,  when  opening  up  work  in 
a  new  village,  say  that  a  nucleus  for  Christian  work  can  always  be 
found  among  former  patients  of  the  Mission  hospitals. 

In  1924,  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Leper  Colony  in 
the  Belgian  Congo  was  opened  at  Wembo  Nyama.  However,  since 
there  was  also  a  Catholic  lazaret  near  Wembo  Nyama,  it  was  decided 
to  move  the  Mission  lazaret  to  Minga  in  1931.  This  remained  the 
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only  lazaret  of  our  mission  until  1937  when  Tunda  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  open  a  colony  for  lepers.  More  than  a  thousand  lepers  have 

found  refuge,  and  even 
happiness,  in  the  lazarets 
of  the  Mission. 

Another  phase  of  hospi¬ 
tal  work  is  that  of  caring 
for  motherless  babies. 
Since  an  infant  must  have 
a  diet  of  milk  only,  and 
the  natives  have  no  means 
of  obtaining  milk,  the 
babies  are  bound  to  die 
of  starvation  soon  after  the 
death  of  their  mothers. 
Therefore  the  custom  arose 
of  burying  the  babies  with 
their  mothers.  The  Mis¬ 
sion  has  saved  about  two 
hundred  of  these  babies 
from  being  buried  alive, 
by  adopting  them  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  entire  care  of 
them  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  eat  solid  food. 
At  this  time  they  are  returned  to  their  fathers.  Through  the  research 
anti  experimentation  of  Dr.  McCollum  and  Dr.  Whittle  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  the  collaboration  of  a  missionary  nurse  on 
furlough,  it  was  dicovered  that  an  emulsion  could  be  made  from  the 
pulp  of  peanuts  which  made  a  good  substitute  for  milk.  This  "peanut 
milk”  can  be  made  by  the  natives  themselves.  Foster  mothers  are 
taught  on  the  mission  stations  to  mix  the  formulae;  then  they  are 
able  to  prepare  the  milk  in  their  own  villages  returning  to  the  mission 


A  Peanut  Milk  Baby 
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occasionally  to  get  a  new  supply  of  peanut  meal.  Often,  these  mother¬ 
less  babies  are  brought  to  the  superintendent  of  the  orphanage  by  the 
fathers,  who  say,  "My  baby  has  no  mother.  You  are  able  to  give  it 
life,  I  cannot.  Take  it,  it  . is  yours  for  always.” 

It  speaks  well  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Stockwell  as  teacher  of  manual-training 
and  as  an  industrial  worker,  that  he  could  take  ignorant  bushmen 
and  make  of  them  exceptional  carpenters,  sawyers  and  brickmasons. 
The  first  houses  were  built  according  to  native  architecture  or  struc¬ 
ture;  but  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  our  industrial  men  have  improved 
on  the  first  buildings,  and  have  trained  men  to  be  more  skillful. 
As  a  result,  brick  houses  are  fast  replacing  those  of  sticks,  mud  and 
grass.  The  first  brick  building  was  completed  in  1924.  There  are 
now  seventeen  brick  buildings  on  our  Mission  stations,  two  buildings 
are  now  under  construction,  and  several  more  will  go  up  as  soon  as  the 
industrial  men  can  find  time  from  their  various  duties  to  begin  the 
supervision.  The  outstanding  construction  work  is  that  of  the 
Lambuth  Memorial  Church  at  Wembo  Nyama.  Nearly  all  of  the 
actual  work  of  bricklaying  and  carpentry  was  done  by  the  natives, 
but  the  work  was  supervised  by  the  industrial  men.  Experimentation 
and  the  introduction  of  various  crops,  most  of  the  fruit  now  on  the 
mission,  the  many  types  of  trees  now  growing  are  the  results  of  hard 
work  done  by  these  men.  In  a  spiritual  and  a  material  way,  the 
industrial  men  are  sowing  the  seed  for  the  future. 

The  old  days  of  caravans  are  about  gone.  For  years  after  the 
first  missionaries  arrived  in  1914,  long  caravans  of  sweating  black 
men  were  frequently  seen  carrying  their  human  burdens  in  hammocks, 
carrying  the  white  man’s  possessions  on  their  heads  and  shoulders. 
There  was  no  other  mode  of  travel  other  than  the  hammock  or 
bicycle.  There  was  no  other  way  to  bring  supplies  into  the  interior 
than  loaded  on  the  black  man’s  shoulders.  In  1924  the  first 
car — a  Ford  truck — arrived  at  the  mission.  Roads  have  opened  up, 
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until  now  a  network  of  passable  roads  winds  throughout  the 
Congo.  Today,  one  may  travel  in  comfort  by  touring  car  to  almost 
all  of  the  central  places  of  the  Congo.  Trucks  charge  back  and  forth 
from  the  inland  ports  bringing  supplies  to  the  Mission.  It  is  to  the 
missionary  appointed  to  the  transport  work  of  the  mission,  that  the 
missionaries  offer  their  thanks.  Through  his  work  cars  are  kept  in 
running  order,  material  for  building  better  homes  is  hauled,  supplies 
and  foreign  merchandise  are  brought  from  the  inland  port,  making 
living  conditions  and  life  more  comfortable  for  the  missionaries. 
Through  our  transport  men  houses  have  been  made  into  homes,  and 
these  men,  as  they  bump  their  trucks  over  Congo  roads,  are  bringing 
their  loads  of  better  health  and  happiness. 

"But,”  you  ask,  "can  you  not  tell  how  many  souls  have  been  saved 
during  these  twenty-five  years?”  No,  there  is  no  earthly  record  of 
that.  This  little  story  may  make  that  answer  plainer  to  you.  A 
group  of  tourists,  traveling  through  a  beautiful,  pastoral  country¬ 
side,  saw  a  small  boy  in  overalls  driving  a  flock  of  sheep.  The 
tourists  decided  to  stop  and  chat  with  the  little  fellow.  As  a  means 
of  opening  the  conversation  one  of  them  asked,  "Young  man,  how  many 
sheep  do  you  have  in  that  flock?”  The  little  shepherd  stopped  whistling 
long  enough  to  answer,  "I  do  not  know.  I  care  for  the  flock.  It  is 
my  father’s  business  to  count  the  sheep.”  And  so  it  is  with  the  mis¬ 
sionaries — they  are  only  shepherds  of  their  Father’s  flock.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  knows  His  own;  it  is  not  for  us,  but  for  Him  to 
count  His  sheep. 
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IN  MEMORY 

"Calmly  they  sleep  by  the  Congo’s  stream 
’Mid  those  whom  they  yearned  to  save; 

Yet  a  still  voice  speaks  to  the  black  man’s  heart 
As  he  stands  by  the  white  man’s  grave.”  1 

- ADAPTED 

In  loving  memory  of  those  of  our  mission  who  have  given  their 
lives  that  Africa  might  live  for  Christ.  Dr.  W.  Hamilton  Moore, 
who  died  July,  1928;  Dr.  Carroll  B.  Mount,  August,  1932;  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  Ayres,  June,  1939. 

Blessed  are  the  names  we  breathe 
With  a  word  of  prayer, 

Burdened  with  a  load  of  love 
Hallowed,  strangely  fair; 

And  for  their  biers  no  flower  seems 
Too  dear  nor  yet  too  rare. 

Lustrous  are  the  lives  they  lived. 

We  view  now  from  afar; 

The  towers  and  the  pillars  they 
Have  made,  mount  to  a  star, 

And  in  its  gleam  stand  pure  and  white 
With  light  no  stain  can  mar. 

Honored  are  the  places  where 
In  last  repose  they  lie, 

Where  palm  trees  wave  above  them, 

And  winds  in  tall  grass  sigh; 

Their  measure  of  devotion  was 
For  fellowmen  to  die. 

- CHAS.  P.  M.  SHEFFEY 


Taken  from  Congo  Crosses,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Lake  Kellersberger. 
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CONGO  TIDES 


Nor  must  be  forgotten  the  eight  little  babies  who  have  joined  the 
angels  of  the  heavenly  host  from  the  homes  of  our  missionary  band. 

"Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 

Death  came  with  friendly  care, 

The  opening  buds  to  heaven  conveyed, 

And  bade  them  blossom  there.” 


- ADAPTED 


CONCLUSION 
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CONCLUSION 

Thus  we  stand  at  the  close  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  As  we  pause  and  remem¬ 
ber  the  seeds  which  have  been  sown  during  the  past  years,  and  now 
gaze  on  the  ripened  fields  ready  for  the  harvest,  our  hearts  are 
stirred  with  grateful  pride.  And  in  this  Jubilee  Year,  we  lift  our 
voices  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  as  we  laud  and  magnify  our  Heavenly 
Father  who  has  been  ever  present,  guiding,  directing  and  blessing  every 
effort  put  forth  in  His  name.  When  we  remember  that  this  twenty- 
five  years  had  only  rank  heathenism  on  which  to  build,  we  not  only 
rejoice  over  the  sheaves  before  us  and  the  thousands  of  little  seeds 
springing  up  from  the  fertile  soil,  but  we  also  stand  in  wonder  as  we 
envisage  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
Thus  being  led  by  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God,  today,  we  step  fear¬ 
lessly  into  the  future  and  go  forward  with  inspired  and  unfailing 
courage  to  win  "AFRICA  FOR  CHRIST.” 


Chief  Wembo  Nyama  is  still  a  friend  of  the  Mission 


